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THE OLD MAN LIFTED HIS ARM AND POINTED TO THE MOUNTAIN. 


CHAPTER XXXL 


O the days wore on till August. One morning 
Cyril Harkness lay in wait for Eliza. It was 
early; none of the boarders at the hotel 

were down yet. Eliza, who was always about in 
very good time, found him in the corridor on the 
first floor. He did not often attempt to speak to 
her now. 

“Say,” said he, gloomily, “‘come into my office. 
I've a something to tell.” 

The gloom of his appearance, so unusual to 
him, gave her a presage of misfortune. She fol- 
lowed him into the room of dental appliances. 

He told her to sit down, and she did so. She 
sat on a stiff sofa against the wall. He stood with 
one elbow on the back of the adjustable chair. 
Behind him hung a green rep curtain, which 


screened a table at which he did mechanical work. 
They were a handsome pair. ‘The summer morn- 
ing filled the room with light, and revealed no flaw 
in their young comeliness. 

“Look here! It’s January, February, March’ 
—he went on enumerating the months till he came 
to August—‘“ that I’ve been hanging on here for 
no other earthly reason than to inspire in you the 
admiration for me that rises in me for you quite 
spontaneous. 

“Is that all you have to say?” 

“Tsn’t that enough—-eight months out of a 
young man’s life ?” 

“ It’s not enough to make me waste my time at 
this hour in the morning.” : 

“Well, it’s zo¢ all, but it’s what I’m going to say 
first ; so you'll have to listen to it for my good 
before you listen to the other for your own. I’ve 
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done all I could, Miss White, to win your affec- 
tion.” 

He paused, looking at her, but she did not even 
look at him. She did appear frightened, and, per- 
ceiving this, he took a tone more gentle and pliant. 

“T can’t think why you won’t keep company 
with me. I’m a real lovable young man, if you'd 
only look at the thing fairly.” 

He had plenty of humour in him, but he did 
not seem to perceive the humour of acting as show- 
man to himself.. He was evidently sincere. 

“Why, now, one of my most lovable qualities 
is just that when I do attach myself I find it awful 
hard to pull loose again. Now, that’s just what 
you don’t like in me ; but if you come to think of 
it, it’s a real nice characteristic. And then, again, 
I’m not cranky ; I’m real amiable ; and you can’t 
finda much nicer looking fellow than me. You'll be 
sorry, you may believe, if you don’t cast a more 
favourable eye foward me.” 

She did not reply, so he continued urging. “If 
it’s because you're stuck up, it must have been 
those poor English Rexfords put it into your head, 
for you couldn’t have had such ideas before you 
came here. Now, if that’s the barrier between us, 
I can tell you it needn’t stand, for I could have 
one of those two pretty young ladies of theirs quick 
as not. If I said, ‘Come, my dear, let’s go off by 
train and get married, and ask your father’s blessing 
after,’ she’d come.” 

“ How dare you tell me such a falsehood !” 
Eliza rose magnificently. 

“ Oh,” said he, “ I meet them occasionally.” 

She looked at him in utter disdain. She did 
not believe him ; it was only a ruse to attract her. 

“ How do you know,” she asked fiercely, “ what 
ideas I could have had or not before I went to the 
Rexfords ?” 

“That’s a part of what I was going to say next ” 
—she sat down again—“ but I don’t want to hurt 
you, mind. I’d make it real easy for you if you’d 
let me cherish you.” 

“What have you to say?” 

* Just this—that it’ll all have to come out some 
time ; you know to what I allude.” 

She did not look as if she knew. 

“Upon my word!” he ejaculated admiringly, 
“vou do beat all.” 

“Well, what are you talking of?” she asked. 

“Tn this world or the next, all you’ve done will 
be made public, you know,” he replied, not without 
tone of menace. “ But what I want to speak about 
now is Father Cameron. I’ve got him here, and 
I've never regretted the bread and shelter I give 
him, for he’sa real nice old gentleman ; but I can’t 
help him going to people’s houses and putting 
ideas into their heads—no more than the wind, I 
can’t keep him. He’s crazed, poor old gentleman, 
that’s what he is.” 

“You ought never to have brought him here.” 

*“ You'd rather he’d been stoned in Quebec 
streets?” He looked at her steadily. “It’s be- 
cause they all more than half believe that he got 
his ideas when dead, and then came to life again, 
that he gets into harm.. If it wasn’t for that tale 
against him he’d not have been hurt in Quebec, 
and he'd not be believed by the folks here.” 
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*T thought you believed that too.” 

He gave her a peculiar smile. “If you was to 
say right out now in public that you knew he 
wasn’t the man they take him for, but only a poor 
maniac who don’t know who he is himself, you’d 
put an end to the most part of his influence.” 

* What do I know about it?” she asked scorn- 
fully ; but, in haste to divert him from an answer, 
she went on, “I don’t see that he does any harm, 
any way. You say yourself he’s as good as can 
be.” 

“So he is, poor gentleman ; but he’s mad, and 
getting madder. [I don’t know exactly what’s 
brewing, but I tell you this, there’s going to be 
trouble of some sort before long.” 

“What sort ?” 

“ Well, for one thing, drunken Job is calling out 
in the rum-hole that he’ll kill his wife if he finds 
her up to any more religious non.ense ; and she is 
up to something of that sort, and he’s quite able 
to do it, too. I heard him beating her the other 
night.” 

Eliza shuddered. 

“T’m a kind-hearted fellow, Miss White,” he 
went on, with feeling in his voice. “I can’t bear 
to feel that there’s something hanging over the 
heads of people like her—more than one of them 
perhaps—and that they’re being led astray when 
they might be walking straight on after their daily 
avocations.” 

“ But what can they be going todo ?” she asked 
incredulously, but with curious anxiety. 

“ Blest if I know! but I’ve heard that old man 
a-praying about what he called ‘the coming of the 
Lord,’ and talking about having visions of ‘the 
day and the month,’ till I’ve gone a’most distracted, 
for otherwise he does pray so beautiful it reminds 
me of my mother. He’s talking of ‘those poor 
sheep in the wilderness,’ and ‘leading them’ to 
something. He’s mad, and there’s a dozen of 
them ready to do any mad thing he says.” 

“You ought to go and tell the ministers—tell 
the men of the town.” 

“Not I—nice fool I’d look ! What in this world 
have I to accuse him of, except what I’ve heard 
him praying about? I’ve done myself harm 
enough by having him here.” 

“What do you want me to do then?” 

“Whatever you like; I’ve told you the truth. 
There was a carter at Turrifs drunk himself to 
death because of this unfortunate Mr. Cameron’s 
rising again—that’s one murder ; and there'll be 
another.” 

With that he turned on his heel and left her in 
his own room. He only turned once to look in at 
the door again. “If you've in any trouble, I'm 
real soft-hearted, Eliza ; I'll be real good to you, 
though you’ve been crusty to me.” 

If she was in trouble then, she did not show it 
to him. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


TOTHING contributes more frequently to in- 
| decision of character in the larger concerns 
of existence than a life overcrowded with 
effort and performance. Had Robert Trenholme 
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not been living at too great a pace, his will, natu- 
rally energetic, would not, during that spring and 
summer, have halted as it did between his love for 
Sophia Rexford and his shame concerning his 
brother’s trade. With the end of June his school 
had closed for the summer, but at that time the 
congregation at his little church greatly increased ; 
then, too, he had repairs in the college to super- 
intend, certain articles to write for a Church 
journal, interesting pupils to correspond with—in 
a word, his energy, which sometimes by necessity 
and sometimes by ambition had become regulated 
to too quick a pace, would not now allow him to 
take leisure when it offered, or even to perceive 
the opportunity. His mind, habituated to unrest, 
was perpetually suggesting to him things needing 
to be done, and he always saw a mirage of leisure 
in front of L ., and went on the faster in order 
to come up to it. By this mirage he constantly 
vowed to himself that when the opportunity came 
he would take time to think out some things 
which had grown indistinct to him. At present 
the discomfort and sorrow of not feeling at liberty 
to make love to the woman he loved was some 
excuse for avoiding thought, and he found distrac- 
tion in hard work and social engagements. With 
regard to Sophia he stayed his mind on the belief 
that if he dared not woo she was not being wooed, 
either by any man who was his rival, or by those 
luxuries and tranquillities of life which nowadays 
often lure young women to prefer single-blessed- 
ness. 

In the meantime he felt he had done what he 
could by writing again and again, and even tele- 
graphing, to Turrifs Station. It is a great relief to 
the modern mind to telegraph when impatient ; but 
when there is nothing at the other end of the wire 
but an operator who is under no official obligation 
to deliver the message at an address many miles 
distant, the action has only the utility already 
mentioned—the relief it gives to the mind of the 
sender. The third week in August came, and 
yet he had heard nothing more from Alec. Still, 
Alec had said he would come in summer, and if 
the promise was kept he could not now be long, 
and Robert clung to the hope that he would return 
with ambitions toward some higher sphere of life, 
and in a better mind concerning the advisability 
of not being too loquacious about his former 
trade. 

In this hope he took opportunity one day 


‘about this time, when calling on Mrs. Rexford, to 


mention that Alec was probably coming. He 
desired, he said, to have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing him to her. 

“ He is very true and simple-hearted,” said the 
elder brother; “and from the photograph you 
have seen, you will know he is a sturdy lad.” He 
spoke with a certain air of depression, which 
Sophia judged to relate to wild oats she supposed 
this Alec to be sowing. “ He was always his dear 
father’s favourite boy,” added Trenholme, with a 
quite involuntary sigh. 

“A Benjamin!” cried Mrs. Rexford, but, with 
that quickness of mind natural to her, she did not 
pause an instant over the thought. “ Well, really, 
Principal Trenholme, it'll be a comfort to you to 
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have him under your own eye. I often say to my 
husband that that must be our comfort now that— 
the children are all under our eye ; and, indeed, 
with but one sitting-room furnished, and so little 
outing except in our own fields, it couldn’t well be 
otherwise. It’s an advantage in a way.” 

“A doubtful advantage in some ways,” said 
Sophia ; but the little children were now heard 
crying, so she ran from the room. 

“Ah, Principal Trenholme,” cried the little step- 
mother, shaking her head (she was sewing most 
vigorously the while), “if my children will but 
profit by Aer example! But, indeed, I reproach 
myself that she is here at all, although she came 
against my desire. Sophia is not involved in our 
I might say poverty, Principal Trenholme.” (It was 
the first time the word had crossed her lips, al 
though she always conversed freely to him.) “ When 
I see the farm producing so little in comparison, 
I may say, in confidence, foverty ; but Sophia 
has sufficient income of her own.” 

“T did not know that,” said Trenholme, sin- 
cerely. 

“She came with us, for we couldn't think of 
taking any of it for the house expenses if she was 
away ; and, as it’s not large, it’s the more sacrifice 
she makes. But Sophia—Sophia might have been 
a very rich woman if she'd married the man she 
was engaged to. Mr. Monckton was only too 
anxious to settle everything upon her.” 

Trenholme had positively started at these words. 
He did not hear the next remark. The eight years 
just passed of Sophia’s life were quite unknown to 
him, and this was a revelation indeed. He began 
to hear the talk again. 

“My husband said the jointure was quite 
remarkable. And then the carriages and gowns 
he would have given! You should have seen the 
jewels she had! And poor Mr. Monckton—it was 
one month off the day the wedding was fixed for 
when she broke it off. Suddenly she would have 
none of it.” 

Trying to piece together these staccato jottings 
by what he knew of the character of his love, 
Trenholme’s mind was sore with curiosity about it 
all, especially with regard to the character of Mr. 
Monckton. 

“‘ Perhaps ”—he spoke politely, as if excusing the 
fickleness of the absent woman—‘“ perhaps some 
fresh knowledge concerning the gentleman reached 
Miss Rexford.” 

“For many a year we had known all that was 
to be known about Mr. Monckton,” declared the 
mother, vigorously. “Sophia changed her mind. 
It was four years ago, but she might be Mrs. 
Monckton in a month if she’d say the word. He 
has never been consoled; her father has just 
received a letter from him to-day begging him to 
renew the subject with her; but when Sophia 
changes once she’s not likely to alter again. 
There’s not one in a thousand to equal her.” 

Trenholme agreed perfectly with the conclusion, 
even if he did not see that it was proved by the 
premisses. He went away with his mind much 
agitated and filled with new anxieties. ‘The fact 
that she had once consented to marry another 
seemed to him to make it more probable that she 
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might do so again. He had allowed himself to 
assume that since the time when he had seen her 
as a young girl, the admired of all, Sophia had 
drifted entirely out of that sort of relation to 
society ; but now, by this sudden alarm, she 
seemed to be again elevated on some pinnacle of 
social success beyond his reach. It struck him, 
too, as discouraging that he should be able to 
know so little about a girl he bad loved in a 
vague way so long, and now for a time so ardently, 
and who had dwelt for months at his very door. 
He blamed the conventionalities of society that 
made it impossible for him to ask her the thou- 
sand and one questions he fain would ask, that 
refused him permission to ask any until he was 
prepared to make that offer which involved the 
explanation from which he shrank so much that he 
would fain know precisely what degree of evil he 
must ask her to face before he asked at all. He 
told himself that he shrank not so much on 
account of his own dislike, as of the difficulty in 
which his offer and explanation must place her if 
she loved him ; for if she was not bound strongly 
by the prejudices of her class, all those she cared 
for certainly were. On the other hand, if she did 
not love him, then, indeed, he had reason to 
shrink from an interview that would be the taking 
away of all his hope. Who would not wrestle hard 
with hope and fear before facing such an alter- 
native? Certainly not a man of Trenholme’s 
stamp. 

It is a mistake to suppose that decision and 
fearlessness are always the attributes of strength. 
Angels will hover in the equipoise of indecision 
while clowns will make up their minds. Many 
a fool will rush in to woo and win a woman, who 
makes her after-life miserable by inconsiderate 
dealing with incongruous circumstance in that 
very unbending temper of mind through which he 
wins at first. Trenholme did not love the less, 
either as lover or brother, because he shrank as 
from the galling of an old wound when the family 
trade was touched upon. He was not a weaker 
man because he was capable of this long-suffering. 
That nature has the chance to be the strongest 
whose sensibilities have the power to draw nourish- 
ment of pain and pleasure from every influence ; 
and if such soul prove weak by swerving aside 
because of certain pains, because of stooping from 
the upright posture to gain certain pleasures, it still 
may not be weaker than the more limited soul who 
knows not such temptations. If Trenholme had 
swerved from the straight path, if he had stooped 
from the height which nature had given him, the re- 
sult of his fault had been such array of reasons and 
excuses that he did not now know that he was in 
fault, but only had hateful suspicion of it when he 
was brought to the pass of explaining himself to 
his lady-love. The murmurs of an undecided 
conscience seldom take the form of definite self- 
accusation. They did not now ; and Trenholme’s 
suspicion that he was in the wrong only obtruded 
itself in the, irritating perception that his trouble 
had a ludicrous side. It would have been easier 
for him to have gone to Sophia with confession of 
some family crime or tragedy than to say to her, 
** My father was, my brother is, a butcher ; and I 
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have allowed this fact to remain untold!” It was 
not that he did not intend to prove to her that his 
silence on this subject was simply wise ; he still 
writhed under the knowledge that such confession, 
it it did not evoke her loving sympathy, might evoke 
her merriment. 

That afternoon, however, he made a resolution 
to speak to Sophia before another twenty-four 
hours had passed—a resolution which was truly 
natural in its inconsistency ; for, after having waited 
for months to hear Alec’s purpose, he to-day 
decided to act without reference to him. At the 
thought of the renewed solicitation of another 
lover, his own love and manliness triumphed over 
everything else. He would tell her fully and 
frankly all that had made him hesitate so long, 
and of his long admiration for her, and how dearly 
he now loved her. He would not urge her; he 
would leave the choice to her. This resolution was 
not made by any impulsive yielding to a storm of 
feeling, nor in the calm of determined meditation ; 
he simply made up his mind in the course of that 
afternoon’s occupation. 


CHAPTER XX\XIIL 


‘TT RENHOLME went from Mrs. Rexford’s door 
that same day to pay some visits of duty in 
the village. The afternoon was warm, and 

exquisitely bright with the sort of dazzling bright 

ness that sometimes presages rain. On his return 
he met a certain good man who was the Presby- 
terian minister of the place. ‘The Scotch church 
had a larger following in Chellaston than the 
English. The clergyman and the minister were 
friends of a sort, a friendship which was cultivated 
on chance occasions as much from the desire to 
exercise and display largemindedness as from the 
drawings of personal sympathy. The meeting this 
afternoon led to their walking out of the village 
together ; and when the Scotchman had strolled 
as far as the college gate, Trenholme, out of 

courtesy and interest in the conversation, walked a 

mile further up the road with him. 

Very beautiful was the road on that bright 
summer day. They heard the ripple of the river 
faintly where it was separated from them by the 
Harmon garden and the old cemetery. Further 
on, the sound of the water came nearer, for there 
was only the wilderness of half overgrown pasture 
and young maple wood between them and it. 
Then, where the river curved, they came by its 
bank, road and river-side meeting in a grove of 
majestic pines. The ground here was soft and 
fragrant with the pine needles of half a century ; 
the blue water curled with shadowed wave against 
matted roots; the swaying firmament was of 
lofty branches, and the summer wind touched into 
harmony a million tiny harps. Minds that were 
not choked with their own activities would surely 
here have received impressions of beauty ; but these 
two men were engaged in important conversation, 
and they only gave impassive heed to a scene to 
which they were well accustomed. 

They were talking about improvements and 
additions which ‘Trenholme hoped to get made to 
the college buildings in the course of a few years. 
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The future of the college was a subject in which 
he could always become absorbed, and it was one 
sufficiently identified with the best interests of the 
country to secure the attention of his listener. In 
this land, where no church is established, there 
is so little bitterness existing between different 
religious bodies, that the fact that the college was 
under Episcopal management made no difference 
to the Presbyterian’s goodwill towards it. He sent 
his own boys to school there, admired Trenholme’s 
enthusiastic devotion to his work, and believed as 
firmly as the Principal himself that the school 
would become a great university. It was im- 
portant to Trenholme that this man, that any man 
of influence, should believe in him, in his college, 
and in the great future of both. 
his work depended so greatly upon the good opinion 
ofall, that he had grown into the habit of considering 
hours well spent that, like this one, were given to 
bringing another into sympathy with himself in 
the matter of the next projected improvement. It 
was thus that he had advanced his work step 
by ‘step since he came to Chellaston; if the 
method sometimes struck his inner self as a little 
sordid, the work was still a noble one, and the 
method necessary to the quick enlargement he 
desired. Both men were in full tide of talk upon 
the necessity for a new gymnasium, its probable 
cost, and the best means of raising the money, 
when they walked out of the pine shade into an 
open stretch of the road. 

Soft, mountainous clouds of snowy whiteness 
were winging their way across the brilliant blue of 
the sky. The brightness of the light had wiped 
all warm colour from the landscape. The airy 
shadows of the clouds coursed over a scene in 
which the yellow of ripened fields, the green of 
the woods on Chellaston Mountain, and the blue 
of the distance, were only brought to the eye in 
the pale, cool tones of high light. The road and 
the river ran together now as far as might be 
seen, the one almost pure white in its inch-deep 
dust, the other tumbling rapidly, a dancing mirror 
for the light. 

The talkers went on, unmindful of dust and 


heat. Then a cloud came between them and the 
sun, changing the hue of all things for the 
moment. This lured them further. The oat 


harvest was early. The reaping machines were 
already in the fields far and near, making noise 
like that of some new enormous insect of rattling 
throat. From roadside trees the cicada vied with 
them, making the weikin ring. 

There were labourers at various occupations in 
the fields, but on the dusty stretch of road there 
was Only one traveller to be seen in front of the 
two companions. When they gained upon him 
they recognised the old preacher who went by the 
name of Cameron. The poor old wanderer had 
been a nine days’ wonder; now his presence 
elicited no comment. He was walking cap in 
hand in the sunshine, just as he had walked in the 
,Winter snow. To Trenholme the sight of him 
brought little impression beyond a reminder of 
his brother's wayward course. It always brought 
that reminder ; and now, underneath the flow of 
his talk about college buildings, was the thought 
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that, if all were done and said that might be, it 
was possible that it would be expedient for the 
future of the New College that the present principal 
should resign. This was, of course, an extreme 
view of the results of Alec’s interference ; but 
Trenholme had accustomed himself to look at his 
bugbear in all lights, the most extreme as well as 
the most moderate. Z%at for the future ; and, 
for immediate agitation, there was his resolution to 
speak to Sophia. As he walked and talked, his 
heart was wrestling with multiform care. 

With one of those welcome surprises which 
Nature can bestow, the big swinging cloud which 
had shadowed their bit of earth for a few minutes, 
and then passed off the sun again, now broke upon 
them in a heavy shower. They saw the rain first 
falling on Chellaston Mountain, which was only 
about a quarter of a mile distant, falling in the sun- 
shine like perpendicular rays of misty light ; then 
it swept down upon them ; but so bright was the 
sunshine the while that it took them a few minutes 
to realise that this dazzling shower could actually 
be wet. Its drenching character was made ap- 
parent by the sight of field-labourers running to 
a great spreading maple for shelter; then they, 
literally having regard to their cloth, ran also and 
joined the group. They passed the old man on 
the road, but when they were all under the tree he 
also came towards it. 

There is no power in the art of words, or of 
painting, or of music, to fully describe the perfect 
gratefulness of a shower in a thirsty day. The 
earth and all that belongs to her thrill with the 
refreshing, and the huraan heart feels the thrill just 
in so far as it is one with the great plan of nature, 
and has not cut itself off from the whole by egotism 
as a dead branch is cut. All under the tree were 
pleased in their own way. The labourers cooled 
their sweating brows by wiping them with the shirt- 
sleeves the rain had wet; Trenholme and his 
friend saw with contentment the dust laid upon 
their road, listened to the chirp of birds that had 
been silent before, and watched the raindrops dance 
high upon the sunny surface of the river. 

The old man came quietly to them. The rain 
falling through sunshine made a silver glory in the 
air in which he walked saintlike, his hoary locks 
spangled with the shining baptism. He did not 
heed that his old clothes were wet. His strong, 
aged face was set as thougn looking onward and 
upward, with the joyful expression habitual to it. 

Trenholme and his friend were not insensible 
to the picture. They were remarking upon it 
when the old man came into their midst. There 
was something more of keenness and brightness 
in his mien than was common to him ; some in- 
fluence, either of the healing summer or of inward 
joy, seemed to have made the avenues of his senses 
more accessible. 

“Sirs,” he said, “do you desire the coming of 
the Lord ?” 

He asked the question quite simply, and Tren- 
holme, as one humours a village ingocent, replied, 
“We hope we are giving our lives to advance 
His kingdom.” 

“But the Azng,” said the old man. 
coming. 


“He is 
Do you cry to Him to come quickly ?” 
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“We hope and trust we shall see Him in His 
own time,” said Trenholme, still benignly. 

“His own time is suddenly, in the night,” cried 
the old man, “when the Church is sleeping, when 
men are eating and drinking, planting and building, 
selling, buying, and marrying—that is As time. 
We shall see Him. We shall see His face when we 
tell Him that we love Him; we shall hear His 
voice when He tells us that He loves us. We 
shall see Him when we pray ; we shall hear Him 
give the answer. Sirs, do you desire that He 
should come now, and reign over you ?” 

The labourers bestirred themselves and came 
nearer. The old man had always the power of 
transmitting his excitements to others, so that, 
strangely, they felt it incumbent upon them to 
answer. One, a_ dull-looking man, answered 
“yes,” with conventional piety. Another said sin- 
cerely that he would like to get the oats in first. 
Then, when the first effect of the enthusiast’s in- 
fluence was passing off, they began to rebel at 
having this subject thrust upon them. A youth 
said rudely that, as there were two parsons there, 
Father Cameron was not called on to preach. 

The old man fixed his questioning look on 
Trenholme. “He will come to reign,” he cried, 
“to exalt the lowly and meek, to satisfy the men 
who hunger for righteousness ; and the pure in 
heart shall live with Him. Sir, do you desire that 
He shall come now?” 

Trenholme did not give answer as before. 

“ Poor fellow,” said the Presbyterian, pityingly. 

The shower was passing over, and they moved 
away. 

The old man lifted his arm, and pointed to 
the mountain that stood in all the beauty of its 
wet verdure. He looked round upon them all, 
and there was unusual show of excitement in 
his manner. 

“T have a message to you,” he said. 
another Lord’s day comes, /e will come.” 

The two ministers heard him as they walked 
away, and the Scotchman thought to go back and 
reprove such an audacious word. 

“He is mad; they all know that he is mad,” 
urged Trenholme, dissuading him. 

They looked back, and saw the old man still 
preaching to the labourers under the tree. A mare 
with its foal, and two half-grown colts, had come 
up to an open fence within the tree’s shadow, and, 
with their long gentle heads hanging over, they too 
seemed to be listening. 

The Scotchman, exhilarated by the cooling of 
the atmosphere, genially invited to a longer walk. 
Chellaston Mountain, with its cool shades and fine 
prospect, was very near. A lane turned from the 
high road, which led to the mountain’s base. A 
hospitable farmhouse stood where the mountain 
path began to ascend, suggesting sure offer of an 
evening meal. ‘Trenholme looked at the peaceful 
lane, the beautiful hill, and all the sunny loveliness 
of the land, and refused the invitation. He had 
not time, he said. 

So they walked back the mile they had come, 
and Trenholme little thought how soon, and 


“ Before 


with what agitation, he would pass that way 
again. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


HE next day, before Trenholme had had time 
to devise a plan for seeing Miss Rexford, 
Mrs. Martha brought him a telegram. She 

watched him as he drew his finger through the 
poor paper of the envelope, watched him as one 
might watch another on the eve of some decisive 
event ; yet she could not have expected much from 
a telegram—they came too often. 

“ Ha!” cried Trenholme, “we are going to have 
visitors, Mrs. Martha.” 

A good deal to Trenholme’s surprise, the mes- 
sage was from Alec, and from a point no further 
away than Quebec. It stated that he was there 
with Bates, who was ill, and he thought the best 
thing would be to bring him with him to Chel- 
laston, if his brother had house-room enough. 

The answers we give to such appeals are more 
often the outcome of life-long habit than instances 
of separate volition. No question of what answer 
to send occurred to Trenholme’s mind as he pen- 
cilled his reply, assuring a welcome to the sick man. 

When the answer was despatched he saw that, as 
fate had thrust the notice of this arrival between 
him and the proposed interview with Sophia, it 
would be better, after all, to wait only a day or 
two more, until he knew his brother’s mind. 

He heard nothing more from Alec that day. 
The day after was Saturday, and it rained heavily. 

“ What time will the gentlemen arrive ?” asked 
Mrs. Martha, but not as if she took much interest 
in the matter. 

“T can’t tell,” he replied. “They will probably 
let us know ; but it’s best to be ready when guests 
may come any time, isn’t it?” 

He asked her this with a cheering smile, because 
her manner was strange, and he wished to rouse 
her to a sense of her duties. 

“Ves, sir; ‘twouldn’t seem like as if we was 
truly expecting and hoping unless we did our best 
to be ready.” 

The fervour of her answer surprised him. 

For some time past Winifred Rexford had been 
spending part of each morning learning housewifery 
of Mrs. Martha. That day, because of the rain, 
Trenholme insisted upon keeping her to dinner 
with him. He brought her into his dining-room 
with playful force, and set her at the head of his 
table. It was a great pleasure to him to have the 
child. He twitted her with her improvement in 
the culinary art, demanding all sorts of impossible 
dishes in the near future for his brother’s enter- 
tainment. He was surprised at the sedateness of 
her answers, and at a strange look of excited solici- 
tude that arose in her eyes. It seemed to him 
that she was several times on the point of saying 
something to him, and yet she did not speak. 

“* What is it, Princess Win?” he cried. “ What 
is in your mind, little one?” 

He came to the conclusion that she was not very 
well. He got no information from her on the 
subject of her health or anything else ; but thinking 
naturally that the change in the weather might 
have given her cold, he took pains to wrap her in 
his own mackintosh and take her home under his 
own large umbrella. 
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When there, he went in. He was greatly cheered 
by the idea that, although he might not tell his 
mind that day, he was now and henceforth court- 
ing Sophia openly, whatever befell ; but the open 
courting, since it had only begun with his resolu- 
tion of yesterday, and existed only in his own 
intention, was naturally not recognised. He was 
received with the ordinary everyday friendliness. 
But a change had occurred in the family circum- 
stances, nothing less than that they sat now in the 
long neglected and still unfurnished room which 
went by the name of the drawing-room. The 
windows had been thrown open, and the covering 
taken from the family carriage. There it stood, 
still wheelless, but occupied now by Sophia and 
Mrs. Rexford, the girls and the darning basket, 
while some of the children climbed upon the box. 
Blue and Red, who were highly delighted with the 
arrangement, explained it to Trenholme. 

“You see, we had a carriage we couldn’t use, 
and a room we couldn’t use for want of furniture ; 
so this rainy day, when we all were so tired of the 
other room, mamma suddenly thought that wed 
make the carriage do for furniture. It’s the greatest 
fun possible.” They gave little jumps on the soft 
cushions, and were actually darning with some 
energy on account of the change. 

Trenholme shook hands with the carriage folk 
in the gay manner necessary to the occasion, but 
his heart ached for the little mother who had thus 
so bravely buried her last vestige of pride in the 
carriage by giving it to her children as a plaything. 

“It’s more comfortable than armchairs, and keeps 
the feet from the bare floor,” she said to him, in 
defiance of any criticisms he might have in mind. 
Sut all his thought was with and for her, and in 
this he was pleased to see that he had divined 
Sophia’s mind, for after adding her warm but brief 
praise to the new arrangement she changed the 
subject. 

Winifred went upstairs quietly. Trenholme sug- 
gested that he hardly thought her looking quite 
well. 

“She’s an odd child,” said Sophia. “I did not 
tell you, mamma, what I found her doing the other 
day. She was trying on the white frock she had 
this spring when she was confirmed. It’s unlike 
her to do a thing like that forno reason ; and when 
I teased her she began to cry, and then began 
speaking to me about religion. She has been 
puzzled by the views your housekeeper holds, Mr. 
Trenholme, and excited by old Cameron’s teaching 
about the end of the world.” 

“T don’t think it’s the end of the world he’s 
prophesying exactly,” said Trenholme, musingly. 
“The Adventists believe that the earth will not be 
ruined, but glorified by the Second Advent.” 

“Children should not hear of such abstruse, 
far-off things,” observed Mrs. Rexford ; “it does 
harm ; but with no nursery, no schoolroom, what 
can one do?” 

Trenholme told them of Alec’s telegram, and 
something of what he knew concerning Bates. 
His own knowledge was scanty, but he had not 
even said all he might have said when Mrs. Rex- 
ford politely regretted that her husband and son, 
taking advantage of the rain, had both gone to the 
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next town to see some machinery they were buying, 
and would be away over Sunday, otherwise they 
would not have missed the opportunity offered by 
Sunday’s leisure to call upon the new-comers. 

“Oh, he is quite a common working man, I 
fancy,” added Trenholme, hastily, surprised at the 
gloss his words had thrown on Bates’s position, and 
dimly realising that his way of putting things might 
perhaps at some other times be as misleading as it 
had just that moment been. 

Then he went away rather abruptly, feeling 
burdened with the further apologies she made with 
respect to Alec. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


RENHOLME went home and sat down to 
write an article fora magazine. Its subject 
was the discipline of life. He did not get on 

with it very well. He rose more than once to look 
at the weather-glass and the weather. Rain came 
in torrents, ceasing atintervals. The clouds swept 
over, with lighter and darker spaces among them. 
The wind began to rise. Thunder was in the air ; 
as it became dusk lightning was seen in the far 
distance. 

A little after dark he heard a quick, light step 
upon the garden path. The voice of the young 
dentist was audible at the door, and Mrs. 
Martha ushered him into the study. Trenholme 
had felt more or less prejudice against this fellow 
since he had become aware that he was in some 
way connected with the incident that had dis- 
comforted his brother in his lonely station. He 
looked at him with a glance of severe inquiry. 

*T’m real sorry to disturb you,” said the dentist ; 
“but, upon my word, I’m uneasy in my mind. 
I’ve lost old Mr. Cameron.” 

It occurred to Trenholme now for the first time 
since he had heard of Bates’s coming that he, 
Sates, was the very man who could speak with 
authority as to whether the old man in question 
hada right tothe name of Cameron. He wondered 
if the American could possibly have private know- 
ledge of Bates’s movements, and knew that his 
coming could dispel the mystery. If so, and if he 
had interest in keeping up the weird story, he had 
done well now to lose his charge for the time being. 
Wild and improbable as such a plot seemed, it was 
not more extraordinary than the fact that this in- 
tensely practical young man had sought the other 
and protected him so long. 

“Your friend is in the habit of wandering, is he 
not ?” asked Trenholme, guardedly. 

“Can’t say that he is since he came here, 
Principal. He’s just like a child, coming in when 
it’s dark. I’ve never”—he spoke with zeal—“ I’ve 
never known that good old gentleman out as late as 
this, and it’s stormy.” 

“ Did you come here under the idea that I knew 
anything about him?” 

“Well, no, I can’t say that I did ; but I supposed 
you knew your Bible pretty well, and that you were 
the nearest neighbour of mine that did.” There 
was an attempt at nervous pleasantry in this, per- 
haps to hide real earnestness. 

Trenholme frowned. “I don’t understand you.” 
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“Well, 'twould be strange if you did, come to 
think of it ; but I’m mighty uneasy about that old 
man, and I’ve come to ask you what the Bible 
really does say about the Lord’s Coming. Whether 
he’s crazed or not, that old man believes that He’s 


coming to-night. He’s been telling the folks all 
day that they ought to go out with joy to meet Him. 
I never thought of him budging from the house 
till some manifestation occurred, which I thought 
wouldn't occur, but when I found just now he was 
gone, it struck me all of a heap that he was gone 
out with that idea. I do assure you”-—he spoke 
earnestly—* that’s what he’s after at this very time. 
He’s gone out to meet Him, and I came to ask 
you—well—what sort of a place he’d be likely to 
choose. He knows his Bible right off, that old 
gentleman does; he’s got his notions out of it, 
whether they’re right or wrong.” 

Trenholme stared at him. It was some time 
before the young man’s ideas made their way into 
his mind. Then he wondered if his apparent 
earnestness could possibly be real. 

“Your application is an extraordinary one,” he 
said stiffly. 

Harkness was too sensitive not to perceive the 
direction the doubt had taken. “ It may be extra- 
ordinary, but I do assure you it’s genuine.” 

As he grew to believe in the youth’s sincerity 
Trenholme thought he perceived that, although he 
had asked what would be the probable direction 
of the enthusiast’s wanderings, the dentist was 
really stricken with doubt as to whether the pre- 
diction might not possibly be correct, and longed 
chiefly to know Trenholme’s mind on that important 
matter. 

“This crazy fellow is astray in his interpretation 
of Scripture,” he said, “if he believes that it teaches 
that the Second Advent is now imminent ; and his 
fixing upon to-night is, of course, quite arbitrary. 
God works by growth and development, not by 
violent miracle. If you study the account of our 
Lord’s first coming, you see that, not only was 
there long preparation, but that the great miracle was 
hidden in the beautiful disguise of natural processes. 
We must interpret all special parts of the inspired 
Word by that which we learn of its Author in the 
whole of His revelation, otherwise we should not 
deal as reverently with it as we deal with the stray 
words of any human author.” 

The young man, if he did not understand, was 
certainly comforted by this official opinion. “I’m 
glad to hear you look upon it in that light,” he said 
approvingly, “for, to tell the truth, if I thought the 
millennium was coming to-night I’d be real scared, 
although I’ve lived better than most young men of 
my age do; but, some way, the millennium isn’t 
the sort of thing I seem to hanker after very much. 
I suppose, though, people as good as you would 
like nothing so well as to see it begin at once.” 

Trenholme looked down at the sheet of paper 
before him, and absently made marks upon it with 
his pen. He was thinking of the spiritual condition 
of a soul which had no ardent desire for the advent 
of its Lord, but it was not of the young man he 
was thinking. 

“Of course,” the latter continued, “I didn’t 
suppose myself there was anything in it—at least” 
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—candidly—* I didn’t in the day-time ; but when 
I found he’d gone out in the dark, and thought of 
all the times I’d heard him praying ” he broke 
off. “He’s real good. I’m a better fellow for 
having lived with him so long, but I wish to good- 
ness I’d never caught him.” 

The word “caught,” so expressive of the 
American’s relation to the wanderer, roused Tren- 
holme’s attention, and he asked now with interest, 
“ May I inquire why you did take possession of 
him and bring him here ?” 

“ Well, as to that, I don’t know that I’d like to 
tell,” said the young man, frankly. “Since I’ve 
lived with him I’ve seen my reasons to be none of 
the best.” He fidgeted now, rising, cap in hand. 
“T ought to go and look after him,” he said, “if I 
only knew where to go.” 

It struck Trenholme that Harkness had an idea 
where to go, and that his questioning was really a 
prelude to its announcement. “Where do you 
think he has gone ?” 

* Well, if you ask me what I think, Principal— 
but, mind, I haven’t a word of proof of it—I think 
he’s gone up the mountain, and that he’s not gone 
there alone.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that I think drunken Job’s wife, and old 
McNider, and some more of the Second Advent 
folks, will go with him, expecting to be caught up.” 

“Impossible!” cried Trenholme, vehemently. 
Then more soberly, “ Even if they had such wild 
intentions, the weather would, of course, put a 
stop to it.” 

Harkness did not look convinced. “Job's 
threatened to beat his wife to death if she goes, and 
it’s my belief she'll go.” 

He twirled his hat ashe spoke. He was, in fact, 
trying to get the responsibility of his suspicions 
lightened by sharing them with Trenholme at this 
eleventh hour, but his hearer was not so quickly 
roused. 

“If you believe that,” he said coolly, “ you 
ought to give information to the police.” 

“The police know all that I know. They've 
heard the people preaching and singing in the 
streets. I can't make them believe the story if 
they don’t. They’d not go with me one step ona 
night like this--not one step.” 

There was a short silence. Trenholme was 
weighing probabilities. On the whole, he thought 
the police were in the right of it, and that this 
young man was probably carried away by a cer- 
tain liking for novel excitement. 

“In any case,” he said aloud, “ I don’t see what 
I can do in the matter.” 

Harkness turned to leave as abruptly as he 
had come in. “If you don’t, I see what I can do. 
I’m going along there to see if I can find them.” 

** As you are in a way responsible for the old man, 
perhaps that is your duty,” replied Trenholme, 
secretly thinking that on such roads and under 
such skies the volatile youth would not go very 
far. 

A blast of wind entered the house door as 
Harkness went out of it, scattering Trenholme’s 
papers, causing his study lamp to flare up suddenly, 
and almost extinguishing it. 
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Trenholme went on with his writing, and now a 
curious thing happened. About nine o’clock he 
again heard steps upon his path, and the bell rang. 
Thinking it a visitor, he stepped to the door him- 
self, as he often did. There was no one there but 
a small boy, bearing a large box on his shoulders 
He asked for Mrs. Martha. “ Have you got a 
parcel for her?” said Trenholme, thinking his 
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upon a large chair the boy laid a white gown of 
delicate material, and went away. 

Trenholme stood contemplating the gown ; he 
even touched it lightly with his hand, so surprised 
he was. He soon concluded there was some mis 
take, and afterwards, when he heard the house 
keeper enter the kitchen from the garden door, he 
was interested enough to get up with alacrity and 


A STRANGE VISION FLASHED ON HIS SIGHT, 


housekeeper had probably retired, as she did not 
come to the door. The boy signified that he had, 
and made his way into the light of the study door. 
Trenholme saw now, by the label on the box, that 
he had come from the largest millinery establish- 
ment the place could boast. It rather surprised 
him that the lean old woman should have been 
purchasing new apparel there, but there was 
nothing to be done but tell the boy to put out the 
contents of the box and be gone. Accordingly, 


call to her. “A gown has come for you, Mrs. 
Martha,” he cried. Now, he thought, the mistake 
would be proved ; but she only came in soberly, 
and took up the gown as if it was an expected 
thing. He bade her good-night. ‘“Good-night,” 
said she, looking at him. There was a red spot on 
each of her thin, withered cheeks. He heard her 
footstep mounting her bedroom staircase, but no 
clue to the mystery of her purchase offered itself 
to mitigate his surprise. Had she not been his 
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housekeeper now for six years, and during that 
time not so much as a trace of any vagary of mind 
had he observed in her. 

About an hour afterwards, when he had gone 
into the next room to look for some papers, he 
heard quiet sounds going on in the kitchen, which 
was just at the rear end of the small hall on which 
the room doors opened. A moment more and he 
surmised that his housekeeper must have again 
descended for something. ‘“ Are you there, Mrs. 
Martha?” he called. ‘There was no answer in 
words, but hearing the kitchen door open, he 
looked into the lobby, and there a strange vision 
flashed on his sight. His end of the lobby was 
dark, but in the kitchen doorway, by the light of 
the candle she held, he saw his elderly house- 
keeper arrayed in the pure white gown. He paused 
in sheer astonishment, looking at her, and he ob- 
served she trembled—trembled all over with the 
meek courage it cost her to thus exhibit herself ; 
for she appeared to have opened the door for no 
other purpose than to let him see her. She said 
nothing, and he—most men are cowards with re- 
gard to women—he had a vague sense that it was 
his duty to ask her why she wore that dress, but he 
did not do it. He had no reason to suppose her 
mad ; she had a perfect right to array herself in 
full dress at night if she chose ; she was a great 
deal older than he, a woman worthy of all respect. 
This was the tenor of his thought—of his self- 
excusing, it might be. He bade her good-night 
again, somewhat timidly. Surely, he thought, it 
was her place to make remark, if remark were 
needful ; but she stood there silent till he had 
gone back into the room. Then she shut the 
kitchen door. 

In a little while, however, as stillness reigned in 
the house, some presentiment of evil made him 
think it would be as well to go and see if Mrs. 
Martha had finished trying on her finery and gone 
to bed as usual. He found the kitchen dark and 
empty. He went to the foot of her stairs. There 
was no chink of light showing from her room. 
The stillness of the place entered into his mind 
as the thin edge of a wedge of alarm. “ Mrs. 
Martha!” he called in sonorous voice. “ Mrs. 
Martha!” But no one answered. He opened 
the back door, and swept the dark garden with the 
light of his lamp, but she was not there. Lamp in 
hand, he went upstairs, and passed rapidly through 
the different rooms. As he entered the less fre- 
quented ones, he began to fear almost as much 
to see the gaily-attired figure as he would have done 
to see a ghost. He did not know why this feeling 
crept over him, but, whether he feared or hoped to 
see her, he did not. The house was empty, save 
for himself. The night blast beat upon it. The 
darkness outside was rife with storm, but into it 
the old woman must have gone in her festal array. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


RENHOLME went out on the verandah. At 
first, in the night, he saw nothing but the 
shadowy forms of the college building and 

of the trees upon the road. It was not raining at 


the moment, but the wind made it hard to catch 
any sound continuously. He thought he heard 
talking of more than one voice, he could not tell 
where. Then he heard wheels begin to move 
on the road. Presently he saw something passing 
the trees—some vehicle, and it was going at a 
good pace out from the village. Shod though he 
was only in slippers, he shut his door behind 
him, and ran across the college grounds to the 
road ; but the vehicle was already out of sight, and 
on the soft mud he could hear no further sound. 

Trenholme stood hardly knowing what to think. 
He wore no hat ; the damp, cool air was grateful 
to his head, but he gave no thought to it. Just 
then, from the other way of the road, he heard a 
light, elastic step and saw a figure that, even in the 
darkness, he could not fail to know. 

“ Sophia !.” there was fear in his voice. 

“ Have you seen Winifred?” she cried. 

“Winifred ? No,” he called back. 

“What are you doing here?” she asked, breathless. 
She never noticed that he had called her by name. 
The abruptness of her own question was evidently 
atoned for by some necessity the nature of which 
he had not yet entirely grasped. Yet a knowledge, 
gleaned too late from all the occurrences of the 
evening, leaped up within him to anticipate her 
tidings. 

“Winifred has gone out since dark. Whether 
she is alone or not I don’t know, but she has gone 
to the mountain. She means to climb it to-night 
because they have told her that—that——-” 

His lady-love stopped. Voice and language 
seemed alike to fail her when she essayed to tell 
him, and he, awed at the thought of hearing such 
sacred words from her lips, awed to think that the 
sword of this fanaticism had come so near as to 
strike the pure young girl who was so dear to them 
both, took her pause as if it had told him every- 
thing. 

“How do you know?” 
and stern. 

She was walking on, he thought merely from ex- 
citement. As he kept up with her he perceived, 
more by quickness of sympathy than by any sign, 
that, in her effort to speak, she had begun to weep. 
She walked erect, giving no heed to her own tears 
nor lifting a hand to wipe them, only at first her 
throat refused to articulate a reply, and when she 
spoke it was quickly, a word or two ata time, as 
though she feared her voice would be traitor to 
her. 

“She left a paper forme.” And then she added, 
“She wrote on it—what she was afraid to say— 
dear child !” 

He was silent a moment, listening with bowed 
head lest she should tell more. He thought he 
saw her now dash the tears from her face. She 
was walking fast, and he felt that she must not go 
further, also that he had no time to lose ; so he 
told her hastily that he thought his housekeeper 
had gone also to the mountain, and why he thought 
so. He said that he hoped and believed Winifred 
would be with her, and that it was not many 
minutes since they had driven away. He would 
go at once, hoping to overtake them on the 
difficult ascent, and Miss Rexford, he said, must 


His words were brief 
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go home and send her father and brother to aid 
him in his search. 

She never stopped in her steady walk. 
know they are not at home.” 

He was shocked to remember it. “Never 
mind !” he cried, “I will go with your authority. 
I will bring her back.” 

Still she did not waver in her walk. She spoke 
thickly out of her tears. “ You may go to find this 
woman who has worked for you so long ; I will go 
for Winifred.” 

“ You must not come,” he said almost harshly. 
“Tt is far too late ; it is far too wet.” 

He stopped to make her stop, but she only went 
on, getting much in front. Then he ran up to her, 
laid his hand on her arm, and implored her not to 
go. 

There was nothing in his words or action that was 
precisely loverlike, nor did such likeness occur to 
her ; but in the restraint he put upon the lover in 
him, his manner appeared to assume the confidence 
and ease of a perfect friendship, and she, scarce 
noting much how he spoke or acted, still felt that 
this advance of his gave her a new liberty to tell 
him that she scorned his friendship, for she had 
something of that sort seething in her mind con- 
cerning him. As to his request just then, she 
merely said she would go on. 

He was very urgent. “Then 7 will not go,” he 
said, stopping again. “You can’t go without me, 
and if my going involves your going, it is better 
not to go.” He did not mean what he said, but 
he hoped to move her. 

“You can go or stay as you think right,” she said. 
“T am going to get Winifred, poor lamb. I am 
not in the least afraid to go alone. I have got a 
pistol in my belt.” 

So he went with her. They both walked fast. 
The road was wide and muddy, and the night was 
very dark. 

Trenholme noticed now for the first time that he 
walked in slippers ; he would as soon have thought 
of turning back on this account as he would have 
thought of stopping if thorns and briars had beset 
his path. He felt almost as if it were a dream 
that he was walking thus, serving the woman he 
loved ; but even as he brooded on the dreamlike 
strangeness of it, his mind was doing its practical 
work. If Winifred and Mrs. Martha were in the 
vehicle he had seen, what time they would gain 
while driving on the road they would be apt to 
lose by their feebleness on the mountain path, 
which he and Sophia could ascend so much more 
lightly. Wherever their goal, and whatever their 
purpose, he was sanguine that he would find and 
stop them before they joined the main party. 
He communicated the grounds of this hope to His 
companion. His heart was sore for his lady’s tears. 
He had never before seen her weep. They had 
passed the cemetery, and went forward now into 
the lonelier part of the road. Then Trenholme 
thought of the warning Harkness had given him. 
The recollection made him hasten on, forgetting 
that his speed was almost too great for a woman. 

In the stir of events we seldom realise to the full 
the facts with which we are dealing, certainly never 
perceive at first their full import. Trenholme, 
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however, after some minutes of tramping and 
thinking, felt that he had reason for righteous in- 
dignation, and became wroth. He gave vent to 
strictures upon superficiality of character, modern 
love of excitement, and that silly egotism that, caus- 
ing people to throw off rightful authority, leaves them 
an easy prey to false teachers. He was not angry 
with Winifred—he excepted her ; but against those 
who were leading her astray his words were harsh, 
and they would have flowed more freely had he 
not found language inadequate to express his 
growing perception of their folly. 

When he had talked thus for some time Sophia 
answered, and he knew instantly, from the tone of 
her voice, that her tears had dried themselves. 

“Are you and I able to understand the con- 
dition of heart that is not only resigned, but eager 
to meet Him whom they hope to meet—able so 
fully to understand that we can judge its worth?” 

He knew her face so well that he seemed to see 
the hint of sarcasm come in the arching of her 
handsome eyebrows as she spoke. 

“I fear they realise their hope but little,” he re- 
plied. “The excitement of some hysterical out- 
break is what they seek.” 

“It seems to me that is an ungenerous and super- 
ficial view, especially as we have never seen the 
same people courting hysterics before,” she said ; 
but she did not speak as if she cared much which 
view he took. 

Her lack of interest in his opinion, quite as 
much as her frank reproof, offended him. They 
walked in silence for some minutes. There now 
began a low rumbling of thunder, and every now 
and then a flash from an approaching storm lit up 
the dark land with a pale, vivid light. 

“Even setting their motives at the highest 
estimate,” he said, “I do not know that you, or 
even I, Miss Rexford, need hold ourselves in 
capable of entering into them.” This was not ex- 
actly what he would have felt if left to himself, but 
it was what her upbraiding wrung from him. He 
continued ; “ Even if we had the sure expectation 
for to-night that they profess to have, I am of 
opinion that we should express our devotion better 
by patient adherence to our ordinary duties, by 
doing all we could for the world up to the moment 
of His appearing.” 

“Our ordinary duties!” she cried ; “ ¢hey are 
always with us! I dare say you and I might think 
that the fervour of this night’s work might better 
have been converted into good works and given to 
the poor ; but our opinion is not at all likely to be 
the true one. What do we know? Walking here 
in the dark, we can’t even see our way along this 
road.” 

It was an apt illustration, for their eyes were be- 
coming so dazzled by the occasional lightning that 
they could make no use of its brief flash, or of the 
faint light of night that was mingled in the darkness 
of the intervals. 

Although he smarted under the slight she put 
upon him, he was weary of opposing her, because 
he loved her. “I am sorry that nothing I say 
meets with your approval,” he said sadly. 

It was lack of tact that made him use the 
personal tone when he and she had so far to travel 
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perforce together, and she, being excited and much 
perturbed in spirit, had not the grace to answer 
wisely. 

“Happily it matters little whether what you say 
pleases me or not.” 

She meant in earnestness to depreciate herself, 
and to exalt that higher tribunal before which all 
opinions are arraigned; still, there was in the 
answer a tinge of spite, telling him by the way that 
it did not distress her to differ with him. It was 
not wonderful that Trenholme, self-conscious with 
the love she did not guess at, took the words only 
as a challenge to his admiration. 

“Indeed you wrong me. It was long ago I 
proved the value I put upon your advice by acting 
upon it in the most important decision of my life.” 

She had so long tacitly understood what her 
influence over him at that time had been that she 
could not now be much affected by the avowal. 

“Indeed, if you recklessly mistook the advice 
of a vain child for wisdom, it is to be hoped that 
Providence has shaped your ends for you.” 

He did not understand her mood; he only 
thought of protesting his long loyalty to her. “It 
is true,” said he, “that Providence has done more 
for me than I have done for myself; but I have 
always been glad to attribute my coming here to 
your beneficent influence.” 

Her heart was like flint to him at that moment, 
and in his clumsiness he struck sparks from it. 

“Yet when I remember how you tried to explain 
tome then that the poor parish in which you were 
working might be offering the nobler life-work 
for you, I think that you were wiser than I. In 
their serious moments people can judge best for 
themselves, Mr. ‘Trenholme.” 

He had noticed that, in the rare times she ad- 
dressed him by name, she never used his _ big- 
sounding title of Principal. ‘This little habit of 
1ers, differently read before, seemed now like a 
clue to guide him to the meaning of her last re- 
mark, partly wrapped as it was in her politeness. 
He was no dullard; once on the track of her 
thought, he soon came up with her. In surprise 
he faced her insinuation squarely. 

“You mean to tell me that you think I have not 
done well.” 

Half startled, she could think of no answer but 
the silence that gives consent. 

“Ts it for myself or others I have done ill?” he 
asked. 

“The world here speaks loudly of your exertions 
on its behalf; I have never doubted the truth of 
its report.” 

“Then you consider that I myself am not what 
you would wish?” ‘There was neither anger nor 
graciousness in his tone. His mind, arrested, 
merely sought to know further, and feeling had 
ot yet risen. 

“You alarm me,” she said coldly. “I had no 
thought of bringing these questions upon myself.” 

But it was of moment to him to know her 
mind. 

“T spoke inadvisedly,” she added. 

“ Yet you spoke as you thought ?” he asked. 

Fast as they were walking, she could not but 
notice that they were in the pine grove now, close 
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by the river. Here the gale was loud, reminding 
her afresh of the loneliness of the place, and, as 
she felt the force of his question pressing upon her, 
all her energies rushed, in anger to her self-defence. 

“Yes, I said what I thought ; but I ask your 
pardon for my truthfulness. Question me no 
further.” 

But his stronger will was also roused. In 
bitterness of spirit he told her that he had a right 
to know her full meaning. He plied her with 
questions. When in steady tramp they came out 
on the open stretch of road between the pines 
and the mountain, over the noise of the swollen 
river he heard what she thought of him. 


CHAPTER XXXVII, 


‘THAT afternoon Alec Trenholme had essayed 
to bring his friend John Bates to Chellaston. 
Bates was in a very feeble state, bowed with 

asthma, and exhausted by a cough that seemed to 
be sapping his life. Afraid to keep him longer in 
the lodging they had taken in Quebec, and in the 
stifling summer heat that was upon the narrow 
streets of that city, but uncertain as to what length 
of journey he would be able to go, Alec started 
without sending further notice. 

As the hours of travel wore on, Bates’s dogged 
pluck and perseverance had to give way to his 
bodily weakness, but they had reached a station 
quite near Chellaston before he allowed himself to 
be taken out of the train and housed for the night 
in a railway inn. In his nervous state the ordeal 
of meeting fresh friends seemed as great, indeed, 
as that involved in the remaining journey. So it 
came to pass that at dusk on that same evening, 
Alec Trenholme, having put his friend to bed, 
joined the loungers on the railway platform in front 
of the inn, and watched lightning vibrate above the 
horizon, and saw its sheet-like flames light up the 
contour of Chellaston Mountain. He did not know 
what hill it was ; he did not know precisely where 
he was in relation to his brother’s home ; but he 
soon overheard the name of the hill from two men 
who were talking about it and about the weather. 

“ How far to Chellaston ?” asked Alec. 

They told him that it was only nine miles by 
road, but the railway went round by a junction. 

Alec began to consider the idea of walking 
over, now that he had disposed of Bates for the 
night. 

“Is the storm coming this way ?” he said. 

The man who had first answered him pointed to 
another. “This gentleman,” he said, “ has just 
come from Chellaston.” 

As the remark did not seem to be an answer to 
his question about the weather, Alec waited to 
hear its application. It followed. 

The first man drew a little nearer. “He's 
been telling us that the Adventists—that means 
folks that are always expecting the end of the 
world—all about Chellaston believe the end's 
coming to-night.” 

Alec made an exclamation. It was a little like 
hearing that some one sees a ghost at your elbow. 
The idea of proximity is unpleasant, even to the 
incredulous. ‘ Why to-night?” he asked. 
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“Well, I'll say this much, if the notion’s ceming 
true,” said the native of Chellaston hastily—* it’s 
awful queer weather—not that I believe it myself,” 
he added. 

“Has the weather been so remarkable as to 
make them think that ?” asked Alec. 

“Taint the weather made them think it. He 
only said the weather weren’t unlike as if it were 
coming true.” As the first man said this, he 
laughed, to explain that he had nothing to do with 
the tale or its credence, but the very laugh betrayed 
more of a tendency to dislike the idea than perfect 
indifference to it would have warranted.” 

In defiance of this laugh the Chellaston man 
made further explanation. He said the religious 
folks said it was clearly written in the Book of 
Daniel (he pronounced it Dannel) ; if you made 
the days it talks of years, and the weeks seven 
years, the end must come about this time. At 
first folks had calculated it would be 1843, but 
since then they had found they were thirty-one 
years out somehow. 

“ That would make it this year,” agreed the first 
man. But some others that had gathered round 
laughed in chorus. They vented some bad lan- 
guage too ; but the Chellaston man, excited with 
his tale, went on. 

“All the Advent folks believe that. They 
believe all the good folks will be caught up in the 
air ; and after that they’re to come back, and the 
world will be just like the Garden of Eden for a 
thousand years.” 

He was casting pearls before swine, for some of 
his hearers chanted gibes. “Is that so?” they 
sang, to the notes of a response in Church music. 

Night had closed in black about them. All on 
the platform had come together in close group. 
The wind-blown light of the station lamp was on 
their faces. In the distance the smouldering 
storm rumbled and flashed. 

“ All religious folks believe that,” continued the 
speaker, a little scornfully, “ and the Advents think 
itll be now ; but that old Cameron we've had 
in Chellaston for a year, he tells them it'll be to- 
night.” 

Alec Trenholme had by this time received his 
brother’s letters. “A year!” interrupted he 
almost fiercely. “ Didn’t he come in January?” 

The narrator drew in the horns of his exag- 
geration. ‘“ D’ye know all about him, for there’s 
no use telling if you do?” 

“T only thought you might be talking about an 
old man I heard went there then.” 

“He a’most died, or did really, somewhere 
below Quebec ; and then he got up and preached 
and prayed, and his folks wouldn’t keep him, so 
he wandered everywhere, and a kind young man 
we have at our place took him in and keeps him. 
When he was in the other world he heard the 
Judgment would happen to-night. Would that be 
the same man you know ?” 

“Tt will be the same man. 

“Did you know his people?” asked the other 
curiously. 

But Alec had no thought of being questioned. 
He brought the speaker back to his place as 
historian, and he, nothing loth, told of the 


intended meeting on the mountain, and of the 
white ascension robes, in his ignorant, blatant 
fashion, laying bare the whole pathetic absurdity 
of it. 

Two ribald listeners, who had evidently been in 
some choir, paced arm in arm, singing the 
responses to the Litany in melodramatic fashion, 
except when their voices were choked with loud 
laughter at their own wit. 

Pushed by the disagreeableness of these sur- 
roundings, and by keen interest in the old man 
who had once visited him, Alec decided on the 
walk. The mountain was nearer than the village ; 
he hoped to reach it in time. He was told to 
keep on the same road till he came to the river, to 
follow its bank for about a mile, and when he saw 
the building of a farm just under the hill, to turn 
up a lane which would lead him by the house 
to the principal ascent. He walked out into the 
night. 

At first he was full of thoughts, but after walk 
ing awhile, fatigue and monotony made him dull. 
His intelligence seemed to dwell now in his 
muscles rather than in his brain. His feet told 
him on what sort of a road he was walking ; by 
his fatigue he estimated, without conscious thought, 
how far he had walked. 

When he had gone for nearly two hours the 
storm had come so much nearer that the lightning 
constantly blinded his eyes. He heard now the 
rushing of the river, and, as he turned into the 
road by its side, he saw the black hill looming 
large. Nothing but the momentum of a will 
already made up kept his intention turned to the 
climb, so unpropitious was the time, so utterly 
lonely the place. As it was, with quiescent mind 
and vigorous step, he held on down the smooth 
road that lay beside the swollen river. 

Some way further, when the water had either 
grown quieter or his ear accustomed to the sound, 
human voices became audible, approaching on the 
road. Perhaps they might have been six or seven 
hundred yards away when he first heard them, and 
from that moment his mind, roused from its long 
monotony, became wholly intent upon those who 
were drawing near. With the instinct of the 
backwoodsman he had become, his first thought 
was to discover if any danger might be appre- 
hended. He had indeed listened some minutes 
before the absurdity of this idea occurred to him, 
and he realised that he was once more in civilisa 
tion. 

It was a woman’s voice he heard, and before he 
could see her in the least, or even hear her foot- 
steps in the soft mud, the sense of her words came 
to him. She was evidently speaking under the 
influence of excitement, not loudly, but with that 
peculiar quality of tone which sometimes makes a 
female voice carry further than is intended. She 
was addressing some companion; she was also 
walking fast. 

“There was atime when I thought you were 
ambitious, and would therefore do great things.” 

There was an exquisite edge of disdain in her 
tone that seemed to make every word an insult 
that would have had power, Alec thought, to 
wither any human vanity on which it might fall. 
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Some reply she received—he could not hear it— 
and she went on with such intensity in her voice 
that her words bore along the whole current of 
Alec’s thought with them, though they came to 
him falling out of darkness, without personality 
behind them. 

“We may ca// it ambition when we try to climb 
trees, but it is not really so for us if we once had 
mountain-tops for our goal.” 

Again came a short reply, a man’s voice so much 
lower in key that he could not hear ; and then: 

“Yes, I have wasted years in tree climbing, 
more shame to me; but even when I was most 
willing to forget the highest, I don’t think a little 
paltry prosperity in the commonplace atmosphere 
of a colony would have tempted me to sell my 
birthright.” 

The man she was rating answered, and the clear 
voice came proudly again : 

“You have at least got the pottage that pleases 
you—you are a success in this Canadian world.” 

Just then the soft, wet sound of feet tramping 
in mud came to him, and apparently the sound of 
his own feet was heard also, for the talking stopped 
until he had passed them. He discerned their 
figures, but so dimly he could hardly have told 
they were man and woman had he not known it 
before by their voices. They were walking very 
fast, and so was he. In a moment or two they 
were out of sight, and he had ceased to hear their 
footsteps. Then he heard them speak again, but 
the wind blew their words from him. 

The tones, the accent, of the woman who had 
been speaking, told that she was what, in good old 
English, used to be calledalady. Alec Trenholme, 
who had never had much to do with well-bred 
women, was inclined to see around each a halo of 
charm ; and now, after his long, rough exile, this 
disposition was increased in him tenfold. Here, 
in night and storm, to be roused from the half 
lethargy of mechanical exercise by the modulations 
of such a voice, and forced by the strength of its 
feeling to be, as it were, a confidant—this excited 
him not a little. For a few moments he thought 
of nothing but the lady and what he had heard, 
<onjecturing all things ; but he did not associate 
her with the poor people he had been told were to 
meet that night upon the mountain. 

Roused by the incident, and alert, another 
thought came quickly, however. He was getting 
past the large black hill, but the lane turning to it 
he had not found. Until he now tried with all 
his might to see, he did not fully know how difficult 
seeing was. 

The storm was not near enough to suggest 
danger, for there was still more than a minute 
between each flash and its peal. As light rain 
drifted in his face, he braced himself to see by the 
next flash and remember what he saw; but when 
it came he only knew that it reflected light into the 
pools on the road in front of him, and revealed a 
black panorama of fence and tree, field and hill, 
that the next moment was all so jumbled in his 
mind that he did not know where to avoid the 
very puddles he had seen so clearly, and splashed 
on through them, with no better knowledge of his 
way, and eyes too dazzled to see what otherwise 


they would have seen. In this plight he did not 
hesitate, but turned and ran after the two he had 
met, to ask his way, thinking, as he did so, that he 
must have already passed the lane. 

With some effort he caught them up. They 
must have heard him coming, for their voices were 
silent as he approached. He asked for the lane to 
Cooper’s Farm, which he had been told was the 
name of the house at the foot of the mountain 
path. They both hesitated in their walk. The 
man, who ought to have answered, seemed, for 
some reason, suddenly dumb. After waiting im- 
patiently, the lady took upon herself to reply. She 
said they had not yet reached the turning to the 
farm. She remarked that they were going to the 
same place. 

Then they went on again, and he, too, walked 
quickly, supposing that he could soon pass them 
and get in front. It is not the matter of a moment, 
however, to pass people who are walking at a rate 
of speed almost equal to one’s own. He had the 
awkwardness of feeling that, whether he would or 
no, he was obliged to intrude upon them. He 
noticed they were not walking near together ; but 
when one is tramping and picking steps as best 
one can in mud that is hidden in darkness, it is, 
perhaps, more natural that two people on a wide 
road should give one another a wide berth. At 
any rate, for a minute all three were making their 
way through puddles and over rough places in 
silence. ‘Then, when Alec thought he had got a 
few paces in advance, he heard the lady speak 
again, and of himself. 

“Did you think you knew that man?” 

There was no answer. Alec felt angry with her 
companion that he should dare to sulk so obviously. 
After a minute or two more of fast walking, she 
said again : 

“T can’t think where he has gone to. 
see him anywhere ?” 

To this again there was no answer. Alec natu- 
rally went the quicker that he might get out of 
hearing. As he did so he wondered much that his 
fellow-travellers went so fast, or rather that the 
lady did, for she, although some way behind, 
seemed to keep very near to him. 

On they went in silence for ten minutes more, 
when the lady again took up her reproachful 
theme. Her voice was much quieter now, but, 
amid the harmonious sounds of wind and river 
and the soft tread of their feet, he still heard it 
distinctly. The clear enunciation of her words 
seemed to pierce through the baffling noises of 
the night as a ray of light pierces through dark- 
ness. 

“T have been rude ; but you insisted upon my 
rudeness, and now you are offended by it. Well, 
so be it ; but let me say something else. I don't 
much believe now in all the sentiment that used 
to seem so noble to me when I was young, about 
forgetting oneself in one’s work for the world. 
People have got in the way of feeling half ashamed 
of considering themselves. The inclination is not 
destroyed, but it is smothered down. No thought- 
ful person ca forget himself, and no candid person 
says he has done it. What we need is to think 
more of ourselves—to think so much of ourselves 
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that all aims but the highest are beneath us-—are 
impossible to our own dignity. What we chiefly 
need is ambition.” 

She stopped, perhaps for reply, perhaps to take 
breath. It seemed to Alec she came near enough 
to see him as she continued. He could think of 
nothing, however, but what she was saying. 

“ Christianity appeals to self-regard as the motive 
of our purest action; so there must be a self- 
regard which is pure—too good to disgrace itself to 
worldly ends ; too good even to be a part of that 
amalgam—the gold of unselfishness and the alloy 
of selfishness—which makes the ordinary motive of 
the ordinary good man.” 

Her voice, which had been studiously kind, 
seemed, in spite of herself, to vibrate with scorn 
on the last words, but she restrained herself 
again, and went on evenly. 

“The ambition I have in my mind is something 
that transcends this ordinary distinction of selfish 
and unselfish, that seeks, like Abraham, to be the 
friend of God, and by that contact produces 
selflessness and the highest heroism as naturally as 
a tree produces its flowers.” 

Alec turned perforce to tell her, what she must 
now perceive, that he was still close to them ; but 
this impulse was checked by a sudden thought. 
Was she not addressing himself? Was there 
another man now with her ? 

He stopped, looked backward, listened. He was 
quite alone with the lady, who went past him now, 
only looking, as she walked, to see why he was 
tarrying. In his fierce young loyalty to her, he 
took for granted, without question or proof, that 
her escort had deserted her in revenge for her 
disdain. He would willingly have gone back to 
fetch him up, but the impossibility of finding a 
man who did not wish to be found, the impossi- 
bility, as it seemed to him, of letting her go further 
alone, the boorishness of calling after her—all this 
constrained him to follow. He ran to make his 
communication gently, and, as he ran, courage to 
make it failed him. He thought of her as deli- 
cately accustomed to incessant protection. At the 
thought of letting her know that she was telling 
her inmost thoughts to a stranger, that she was 
alone at such hour and place with him, his throat 
swelled. He hated to speak words that would be 
so hateful to her ; and when he came by her side 
breathless, and she spoke to him again, he walked 
on, waiting till she should stop, trying to formulate 
what he had to say, listening and watching intently 
for some sign of the recreant. Still speaking as 
though she must unburden her mind, she turned 
into the lane. Over its fences he peered down the 
dark main road, but neither in flash nor interval 
could the other man be seen. He had not the 
slightest notion what the lady was saying now ; 
lofty philosophy or practical sarcasm it might be, 
it was all lost in his exaggerated idea of what her 
fear and dismay would be when he spoke. 

Before he had a chance to speak, however, he 
saw, in dark outline, the building of the farm to 
which he supposed her to be going. It would be 
a thousand times better to conduct her in silence 
to the door, which was now so near. To tell her 
before could serve no end, for even if she should 


wish to return to seek her late companion she 
could there obtain an escort. So, with feeling of 
guiltiness in the part he was acting, and in the 
surly silence he assumed, Alec let her lead up the 
lane she must know better than he. Her previous 
speeches, which he had followed so closely, were 
only remembered now to give food for conjecture 
as to who she might be and what relation she held 
to her late companion. The interest in his own 
journey and its extraordinary object were lost for 
the time in the excitement of his knight-errantry. 

He was astonished to see that the house, as they 
neared it, showed no sign of life and light. The 
lady, whether inmate or guest, must surely be 
expected ; but the very roofs of the house and 
huge barns seemed to droop in slumber, so black 
was the whole place and closely shut. Alec was 
looking out for the house-gate in order to step for 
ward and open it, when, to his utter surprise, he 
saw that the lady with haste passed it, and went on 
toward the hill. 

He stopped with hand on the gate and called 
her. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked, checking her 
walk. “Are you ill? What is it?” 

He supposed that his strange voice would tel? 
her all, but, although she was evidently puzzled, to 
his further astonishment, she did not realise that 
he was a stranger. 

“Why do you speak like that?” she asked. And 
she talked on rapidly about some waggon she 
expected to find at the foot of the path. She went 
on, in fact, as if unable to endure the loss of time ; 
and he, thinking of the waggon and waggoner as 
a further point of safety for her, ran after. In a 
minute they both came out of the lane on a small 
common. Here were two horses tied under a tree 
and an open waggon with its shafts laid down 

“ Call the man,” she said. 

To Alec’s call a man came sleepily from a small 
barn that was near. He said he had brought about 
a dozen women in the waggon, and they had gone 
up the hill. Impatiently she demanded of him 
how long it was since they had started to walk, 
and heard it was about a quarter of an hour. She 
went on once more, with what seemed to Alec in- 
credible speed. But this time he gave way to no 
further indecision. Where she had darted under 
the trees he followed in her path. 

They were just under the covert of the first trees 
on a steep footpath when he stopped her, and above 
him she turned, listening. The scent of moss and 
fern and overhanging leaf was sweet. So perfect 
a woodland bower was the place, so delicate did 
the lady seem to his imagination, that he longed 
for the gracious language of old story to tell his 
concern for her alarm and readiness to devote 
himself to her cause. But when he saw her shrink 
from him, he could only stand awkwardly, tell her 
in a few clumsy words that he and the other man 
had changed places, he did not know how, and he 
had thought to take her to the farm. 

“Your voice is very like his,” she said, looking 
at him strangely. 

But he now knew certainly, what for the last 
hour had seemed to him almost impossible, that in 
very truth the religious assembly was to take place 
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that night ; and the thought of it, and of the strange 
excitement with which others had gone before them 
on that same path, took from Alec, and, he sup- 
posed, from the lady also, the power to give much 
consideration to their own strange encounter. When 





ar 


he had told her of the time he had seen old 
Cameron at prayer in the lone wintry fields, and 
how far he had just walked to see him again in 
the strange conditions of to-night, they climbed on 
together. 





MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


'T’HE tragic story of Marie Antoinette is too well 
known to need any narration here. Born 
at Vienna, November 2, 1755, she married 

Louis xvi, then Duc de Berry, when only fifteen 
years of age ; and in May 1775 she became Queen 
of France. Disliking the extreme formality of 
Court etiquette, she delighted in the pleasures of 
private life ; she encouraged literature and art, and 
was full of kindness and charity. To her husband 
she was devoted and faithful, and by her friends 
beloved beyond measure. Assailed by calumnies, 
nothing could be laid to her charge but her prefer- 
ence of simple enjoyments in her younger days, in 
disregard of the rules of royal state. 

The king’s wise and good sister, Madame Eliza- 
beth, admired her and loved her, and their letters 
best show the noble character of Queen Marie 
Antoinette. 

If our Charles 1 had possessed such a wife—the 
daughter of Maria Theresa of Hungary, instead of 
a wretched daughter of the House of Medicis—there 
would probably have been no execution of the 
king in England. He was worthy of a less tragic 
fate, But the Jesuit advisers of his queen made 
him treacherous and faithless at the very time when 
Cromwell was planning his escape ; and the blunder 
and crime of his execution was carried out, instead 
of deposition, as when James 11 was superseded by 
William m1. 

Louis xvi was executed January 21,1793. His 
son was cruelly killed in the prison of the Temple in 
June 1795. His mother was condemned to death 
on October 16, 1793, and guillotined the same day 
on the scaffold which the death of Louis xvi had 
consecrated as an altar. Her bones, discovered in 
1815, were buried in the sepulchre of the kings of 
France at Saint-Denis. 

The following account of Marie Antoinette was 
written by Dr. Moore, the friend and biographer of 
Robert Burns, who published, in 1793, a journal of 
the events of that period. 

The annals of the unfortunate do not record any 
situation more dreadful than that of the unhappy 
Queen of France. 

‘* Although she is the daughter of an Empress, the sister 
of Emperors, and the wife of a King who was lately con- 
sklered the most powerful in Europe, she seems now more 
pre-eminent in wretchedness than ever she was in rank and 
splendor. 

*€ She was not only a queen, but is a beautiful woman ; 
not only accustomed to the interested and ostentatious sub- 
mission that attends power, but to that more pleasing attention 


and obedience which are paid to beauty. Fortune accom- 
panied her friendship, and happiness her smiles. She found 
her wishes anticipated, and saw her very looks obeyed. How 
painful must now be the dreadful reverse! Shut up in a 
prison, surrounded with barbarians, wretches who rejoice in 
her calamity and insult her sorrow, with what affecting pro- 
priety might this unfortunate queen adopt the pathetic 
complaint of Job! ‘He hath fenced up my way that I 
cannot pass, and he hath set darkness in my paths. 

**« Tle hath stripped me of my glory, and taken the crown 
from my head.’ 

‘*What has this most unfortunate of women already 
suffered ? what is yet reserved for her to endure? She has 
been shocked by the cruel murder of many of her servants 
and friends, some of them for no other reason than their 
fidelity toher.'| She now suffers all the agonies of suspense 
her heart throbbing from recent wounds, and her mind 
terrified, not for her own fate only, but for those of her 
sister, her husband, and her children.—No; the annals of 
the unfortunate do not record, nor has the imagination of 
the tragic poet invented, anything more dreadfully affecting 
than the misfortunes and sufferings of Marie Antoinette, 
Queen of France; and for ages to come, her name will 
never be pronounced unaccompanied with execrations against 
the unmanly and unrelenting wretches who have treated her, 
and suffered her to be treated, in the manner she has been.” 


This was written by Dr. Moore after a visit to 
Saint-Cloud, the favourite retreat of Marie Antoinette 
before the Reign of Terror came. It had been 
bought five or six years before for the Duc 
d'Orléans, the M. Egalité who voted in the Con- 
vention for the execution of the king ! 

Having spoken with admiration of the goodness of 
heart and the homely tastes of the queen, it is ne- 
cessary also to refer to her faults. In the Trianons 
at Versailles, while she amused herself among the 
amateur milkmaids and shepherdesses, she also 
aspired to be a leader of fashion in society, and 
invented ridiculous costumes and _head-dresses. 
The Ques-a-co (Provencal for Qu’est-ce gue cela?) is 
familiar to us in her portraits, and was imitated by 
Parisian coiffeurs and wigmakers. She also intro- 
duced a passion for gambling, and was lavish in 
bestowing extravagant gifts on her friends. (See 
“ Edinburgh Review,” April 1893.) But her life 
at Saint-Cloud and at Fontainebleau was more quiet. 
She was a splendid horsewoman. Her husband's 
skiil in making keys and ornamental ironwork, and 
her son’s training, made the time pass pleasantly till 
the sufferings of the people, and the agitation of 
conspirators like Marat, Robespierre, and Santerre, 
hastened the “ Reign of Terror.” 

' The Princess de Lamtalle was among those massacred on 
September 3, 1792, the only charge being her fidelity to the 
Queen, 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. CHALMERS. 














John Steell, sc. 


F the first time I saw Dr. Chalmers I have only 

a boyish recollection. I was taken by my 
father, an old friend of the doctor, to hear 

one of the lectures in the first year of his Professor- 
ship of Theology in the University of Edinburgh. 
He had been appointed in the year previously, 
and gave his introductory lecture on November 10, 
1828. His appearance as Professor had been 
hailed with the utmost enthusiasm, for he came to 
Edinburgh with all the prestige of an illustrious 
career at Glasgow and St. Andrews—recognised as 
the most eloquent of Scottish preachers, and as 
a leader in science as well as in every work of 
philanthropy. The crowd that welcomed the new 
professor was remarkable and unusual in academic 
annals, the ordinary students of theology forming 
but a small proportion of the audience ; the class- 
room being filled with the most distinguished 
cituzens of Edinburgh, of all grades and professions, 
eager to do honour to the great man who had come 


amongst them. The reception was a memorable 
one, nor did the interest diminish as the session 
proceeded. It was a day in early spring that 
I witnessed the scene. What the subject of the 
lecture was I do not remember, nor whether it was 
in the ordinary course of the class, or one of the 
special subjects which varied the theological 
routine. But the general impression of that day I 
never could forget; the quiet manner of the 
speaker, breaking out now and then into vehement 
eloquence, as he left the written discourse on the 
pulpit-like desk, and rose to speak, without notes, 
thoughts that breathed and words that burned. 
The warmth of the responses from the crowded 
benches at such times I also remember. The 
uncouthness of the man’s aspect, till lighted up by 
the fire of genius, and the rough provinciality of 
his speech, also struck me. Nothing remains buta 
vague sense of wonder and of admiration from 
that first view of “the great Dr. Chalmers.” 
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Little could it be imagined by me that I too 
in future years was to sit on these benches as a 
pupil, and to be instructed by those wise and 
eloquent words, which I had at first only heard 
with a boyish wonder. I was then only a schoc!- 
boy at the Edinburgh New Academy, under Arch- 
deacon Williams, and for many a year after had 
never a thought of what was to be my way of life 
or my profession. Neither were the great questions 
with which the name of Chalmers was to be after- 
wards associated as yet heard of. It was only the 
advent of one illustrious professor more to the 
staff which had long made the University of Edin- 
burgh famous as a seat of learning, and the city 
itself to be spoken of as the “modern Athens !” 

As the years went by, I had to pass from six 
years of school life at the Academy to the Univer- 
sity, which I entered in 1832. The usual order is 
to take the curriculum of Arts, then occupying four 
winter sessions, for the M.A. degree, after which 
the student attends classes of Law, Medicine, or 
Divinity, as his profession is chosen. I matriculated 
in 1832, when the academic staff included many 
names now almost forgotten, But some among 
the Art professors can never fade from the 
memory. There was Pillans, Professor of Latin 
or Humanity, the two sessions in whose class were 
delightfully passed, and were quickening to me 
and to many. In the Moral Philosophy class the 
professor was the eccentric but genial “ Christopher 
North,” John Wilson, who dealt less with formal 
ethics than with every imaginable theme of poetics 
and metaphysics. A more lasting influence was 
that of the young and zealous Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, James D. Forbes, who succeeded Sir 
John Leslie. He threw new life into the teaching 
of Physical Science, and it was through his influence 
that the M.A. examination was for the first time 
made competitive, after papers of written examina- 
tion. His friendship, like that of Pillans, followed 
through life all the pupils who appreciated him as 
teacher. He it was who proposed me, when yet a 
student, as a life member of the British Association, 
which I joined at its first Edinburgh meeting in 
1834, of which he was the honorary secretary, and 
one of the most active members. 

After taking my M.A. degree, the choice of a 
profession had to be made, and Medicine was 
chosen, out of the ihree, and there were then only 
three recognised professions to be followed. I fear I 
had little er.thusiasm for the practice of the healing 
art, either in the form of medicine or surgery. I 
was lured into the profession chiefly by love of the 
border studies, Botany, Materia Medica, Chemistry, 
and above all Natural History. Each of these 
had fascination to one fond of science and of 
nature. Each of these classes I attended more 
than once, the summer botanica! excursions to the 
Scottish Highlands adding to the attraction. Dr. 
Hope was then the Professor of Chemistry, with 
Boswell Reid and W. Kemp as assistants in the 
Practical Chemistry laboratory. Christison was 
lecturer on Materia Medica, and the expositions of 
the specimens in the special museum were admi- 
rably joined to his discourses on the uses of the 
medicines. Jameson, Old Red Sandstone as we 
called him, was strongestin Mineralogy, but his 
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course took us over a wide field of study, from 
Meteorology to Geology and Zoology. Graham 
was then Professor of Botany and curator of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, a genial and warm-hearted 
man, who inspired many a student with love of 
plants, as described in the courses of lectures given 
at the Gardens in early summer mornings, with 
Saturday expeditions and long holiday excursions. 

The more strictly professional classes I regularly 
attended, and the dissecting room and hospital were 
frequented with diligence and punctuality. The 
Anatomy class in the college was under Monro 
tertius, not a very brilliant lecturer; but this 
department was supplemented by the extra-acade- 
mical class of Dr. Robert Knox, which I attended 
for several years, while he had as assistants Sir 
William Fergusson, Dr. Sharpey, and Dr. John 
Reid, all of whom afterwards rose to distinction. 
Thus the years passed, with occasional visits to 
other schools, that to Paris being in 1837, where I 
was at the time of the accession of Queen Victoria, 
and of the marriage of the Duc d'Orléans, the 
eldest son of Louis Philippe. 

But I must not linger on these old personal 
recollections, but pass on to tell how I came again 
under the spell of Dr. Chalmers. The Medical 
School of Edinburgh fifty years ago, the classes, 
the professors, the students, would furnish many 
points of contrast with what now exist. 

The most important class, or what ought to have 
been the most important, was that of the “ Practice 
of Medicine,” of which the professor was Dr. Home, 
a respectable but dry and uninteresting lecturer, 
who by private influence had obtained the chair 
which ought to have been filled by a man of 
learning and genius, the famous Dr. Gregory. 

I sometimes escaped from the dull classroom of 
Dr. Home to enjoy one of the lectures of Chalmers. 
The wish revived of being a regular student at the 
Theological Hall, and in due time this wish was 
carried out. I attended the class of Theology, and of 
Church History, of which the learned and genial Dr 
Welsh was professor. I attended also at this tim« 
other classes, especially that of Sir William Hamilton 
on metaphysics and mental philosophy, who had 
been appointed since the time of my Art curriculun 

Having obtained my medical degree and othe 
qualifications, I also became a licentiate of the 
Church of Scotland, in days before the Disruption. 
My prospect then was to hold a country living 
where the double qualifications, medical and 
clerical, would be of service. This idea came to 
nothing after the Disruption, but the wide range 
of education was useful in future editorial work to 
which I was called, and for which, after short 
trial of preaching, I found myself better fitted. 
Some of these personal recollections, including 
“Incidents of Fifty Years of Editorial Life,” I hope 
to give in a separate volume. 

In the time of my attendance at the Divinity Hall, 
I was present at some of the debates in the General 
Assembly, during the period of discussion as to the 
rights of the Church as against the encroachments 
of the civil courts. Especially I remember that 
day, May 22, 1839, when three resolutions were 
submitted, severally by Dr. Cook, the leader of the 
old “ Moderate” party, Dr. Muir, who, with his 
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followers, sought compromise and delay, and that And due repose, he loiters to behold 

of Dr. Chalmers. Dr. Chalmers spoke for three The sunshine gleaming, as through amber clouds, 
hours, amidst the deepest attention of the crowded O’er all the western sky. Full well, I ween, 
assembly. The whole argument was a magnificent His rude expression and untutored air, 
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display of eloquence, 
interrupted in the ar- 
gumnentative part by 
the questions and out- 
cries of opponents; but 
as he approached the 
peroration, every sound 
was hushed, and with 
breathless interest the 
whole assembly hung 
upon the lips of the 
speaker. 

After referring to 
the conditition of the 
Church of England, 
against whose submis- 
sion to civil courts in 
things purely ecclesias- 
tical—Erastian though 
that Church was sup- 
posed to be--no at- 
tempt had ever been 
made, Dr. Chalmers 
concluded by referring 
to the pleading of the 
Dean of Faculty before 
the House of Peers, 
in which the idea of 
a people rejecting a 
minister without being 
able to give reasons, 
had been shown up to 
ridicule. Dr. Chalmers 
said that not in Chris- 
tianity only but in many 
a subject of human 
thought and human 
life, there might be 
well-grounded reasons 
for refusal or non- 
assent, though it was 
not always possible to 
state reasons, however 
deeply felt, in terms 
intelligible to others. 
This discernment cf 
the Gospel, this just 
perception of truth on 
the part of a home- 
bred peasantry, though 
unable to assign the 
principles or reasons, 
iS NOt more marvellous 
than is the just percep- 
tion of beauty, though 
unable to assign the 
philosophy of taste. 


Hear the most philosophical of all our poets, 


Akenside, who in his “ Pleasures of Imagination’ 


bids us, 


? 


» * . 
Ask the swain, who journeys homeward from 2 summer 


} ’ 
aay's 


Long 


labour, why, forgetful of his toils, 





Beyond the power of language, will unfold 

The form of beauty smilirg at his heart, 

How lovely, how commanding ! Heaven 

In every heart hath sown these early seeds of love and 
admiration.” 


In the one case our peasant feels, and correctly 
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feels, an admiration, which, unskilled in metaphysics, 
he cannot vindicate ; in the other he knows the 
truth, though, unskilled in logic, he can neither 
state nor defend the reasons of it. 


‘“‘If ever,” he said, ‘‘the prerogatives of the human 
conscience were at one time more cruelly trampled upon 
than at another, it has been within the last century, and at 
the bar of this house, when the collective mind of a congre- 
gation, who both knew and loved the truth as it is in Jesus, 
has been contemptuously set at nought ; and the best, the 
holiest feelings of our Scottish patriarchs, by lordly oppressors 
sitting in state and judgment over them, were barbarously 
scorned. In that age of violent settlements, these simple, 
these unlettered men of a rustic congregation, could say no 
more, yet said most truly of the intruded minister, that he 
did not preach the Gospel, and that in the doctrine he gave 
there was no nourishment of their souls. I cannot imagine 
a more painful spectacle than such men as these, the worthies 
of the olden time, at once the pride and the preserving salt 
of our Scottish commonwealth, placed under the rough 
handling of an able, jeering, ungodly advocate ; while coarse 
and contemptuous clergymen, booted and spurred for riding 
committees, were looking on and enjoying the scene; and 
a loud laugh from the seats of these assembled scorners com- 
pleted the triumph over the religious sensibilities of men who 
could but reclaim with their hearts and not with their 


voices.” 


In such strains of patriotic as well as evangelical 
fervour he proceeded, stirring the hearts of all the 
audience capable of sympathy and honour, while 
the benches of the opposition were filled with men 
now silent and bowed down with shame, under the 
torrent of indignant eloquence. ‘Then in quieter 
words he concluded : 


**T would take the verdict of a congregation just as I take 
the verdict of a jury, without reasons. Their judgment is 
what I want, not the grounds of their judgment. Give me 
the aggregate will; and tell me only that it is founded on 
the aggregate conscience of a people who love their Bible, 
and to whom the preaching of the cross is precious ; and to 
the expression of that will, to the voice of the collective 
mind of that people, not as sitting in judgment on the 
minor insignificancies of mode and circumstance, and things 
of external observation, but as sitting in judgment on the 
great subject-matter of the truth as it is in Jesus—to such 
a voice, coming in the spirit, and with the desires of moral 
earnestness from such a people, I for one would yield 
the profoundest reverence,” 


Exhausted after his speech,- Dr. Chalmers 
retired, and did not wait to hear the debate con- 
tinued. It began at noon of Wednesday, and the 
vote was not taken till two o’clock on the next 
morning, when his resolution was carried by a 
majority of forty-nine. The excitement and cheering 
that followed the announcement of the vote showed 
how the popular enthusiasm was stirred by the 
proceedings of this Assembly and the speech of 
Chalmers. Nothing could be grander than to see 
this man, high above all his fellows in intellect, in 
genius, and eloquence, bringing everything into 
subjection to his estimate of divine grace as the 
supremest of God’s gifts. 

He had for several years taken little part in 
ecclesiastical affairs, and had not often been a 
member of the Assembly, giving his chief attention 
to Church Extension, upon the progress of which 
he read an annual report. “The Christian good 
of the people of Scotland” was his own great con- 
cern. It was only when he felt that the Church 
was to be hindered in its purposes of free action 


that he entered into a controversy for which he 
had little taste. I have elsewhere (in the article 
on the jubilee of the Free Church, in the May 
“Sunday at Home”) expressed my conviction that 
the non-intrusion question was the method in 
Divine providence for carrying out the labour and 
prayers of many years. Before the Disruption he 
had with immense labour managed to add two 
hundred churches in many years, but when the 
ecclesiastical crisis came, five hundred churches 
were in one year added to the Church Extension 
to which he had devoted his life. 

We must remember, too, that he was in these 
years busily engaged as professor and teacher of 
the Divinity classes in the University. He gave 
minutest care to the lectures and examinations, 
and the progress of every student. 

His ordinary routine of theological teaching was 
not so striking or so influential as the special sub- 
jects in which he loved to expatiate. He had 
separate courses on the “ Evidences,” and once a 
week a course of lectures on Political Economy. In 
this course he took a wider range than the usual 
discussions on the subject. With the accepted 
views of Adam Smith on “the wea/th of nations,” 
he substantially agreed, but, like a true Christian 
philanthropist, he also treated of “the we/fare of 
nations.” The subjects were indicated in the 
works published by him on “The Civic and 
Christian Economy of Great Towns,” “The Bear- 
ing of Christian Economy upon Pauperism,” and 
similar works dealing with the improvement of the 
physical, moral, and religious conditions of the 
people. False views and erroneous legislation on 
these questions had been fruitful causes of crime, 
misery, and degradation, and he strove to inaugu- 
rate a better epoch of philanthropic effort. 

The discussion of the views of Malthus on 
population was a favourite topic in these lectures. 
The question of tithes, at that time a constant 
source of irritation and discord, was treated, and 
wise methods suggested for removing the obvious 
evils of the system. Well do I remember the 
scene of merriment when he recited Cowper's 
lines on “The Yearly Distress,” or tithing time, when 
the Essex farmers came to Unwin’s parsonage at 
Stock to pay their dues ; 


«© One talks of mildew and of frost, 
And one of storms of hail, 
And one of pigs that he has lost 

By maggots at the tail. 


Quoth one, ‘A rarer man than you 
In pulpit none shall hear ; 

But yet, methinks, to tell you true, 
You sell it plaguy dear.’ 


O why are farmers made so coarse, 
Or clergy made so fine? 

A kick that scarce would move a horse, 
May kill a sound divine.” 


All this has been “commuted” long ago, yet 
the grievance in other form still remains, and the 
clergy have to suffer the poverty and trouble de- 
scribed in Cowper’s inimitable lines. 

Having mentioned Cowper, I must refer to the 
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high opinion Dr. Chalmers had of his poetry. He 
loved his manly sense, his genuine humour, and, 
above all, the evangelical piety of the “Bard of 
Olney.” He often quoted him, and one of his 
favourite quotations was the well-known passage, 
from “Truth,” about Voltaire and the poor lace 
worker. He gave the whole contrast, but the 
latter lines with special emphasis : 


«Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the live-long day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding, and no wit, 
Receives no praise; but though her lot be such, 
Toilsome and indigent, she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew, 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies.” 


Of more solid and enduring influence were the 
teachings of the professor on the Christian Evi- 
dences. Great learning of the philological sort 
he did not profess, nor value in the same way that 
he regarded the Holy Spirit’s teaching of the 
inspired Word of God. He knew how little mere 
book-learning could add to the knowledge and the 
experience of the essentials of divine truth. He 
even said that “ many a ploughman in Scotland has 
deeper insight into theology than many a German 
professor,” a truth as certain now as it was before 
the days of “advanced thought” and “higher 
criticism.” He believed the Scriptures to be 
indeed the Word of God, and he thus wrote : 
“There are few things I have more at heart than 
a Baconian treatment of the Bible, a patient and 
docile examination of its contents, with a view to 
a full and correct response to the question, ‘ What 
readest thou?’ A casting down of lofty imagina- 
tions, and bringing every thought in captivity to 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ.” 

No student of Dr. Chalmers can ever forget the 
weight he gave to Butler’s “ Analogy,” as the model 
of good sense and of loftiest argument. It was 
the favourite and honoured text-book in his class 
of natural theology. So intense was his admira- 
tion of “the inestimable Butler,” as he used to 
call him, that in his dedication of his Bridgewater 


- Treatise to the Bishop of London, he thus ex- 


pressed himself: “I have derived greater aid from 
the views and reasonings of Bishop Butler than I 
have been able to find in the whole range of our 
existent authorship.” This love and admiration of 
Butler he diffused among his students, many of 
whom in after years held posts of wide influ- 
ence, 


When Lord Aberdeen, a truly wise and patriotic 
man, undertook to attempt the settlement of the 


' In one of the ‘ Present Day Tracts,” Dr. Angus, author of 
the ‘Bible Handbook,” has treated of ‘‘ Theology as an Induc- 
tive Science” in the same spirit as Dr. Chalmers, whcse class 
he attended at the same time as the present writer. 
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Scottish Church question, there was the most 
hopeful prospect of success. He had strong faith 
in the ability and wisdom of Dr. Chalmers. He 
said that the peace and prosperity of the Church 
of Scotland was at that crisis dependent on him ; 
and on him it would rest whether it would be 
restored to life and efficiency. 

‘*Semper honor, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt.” * 


Could the settlement have been left to them, 
the result might have been far otherwise than the 
Disruption and the conflicts preceding it. Dis aditer 
visum. Dr. Chalmers was not left free to act in 
concert with Lord Aberdeen. There were enemies 
to evangelical religion and to Protestantism wait- 
ing for the Church’s defeat. ‘The impatient zeal of 
Dr. Chalmers’s younger “ non-intrusion ” associates, 
and the unworthy taunts of others who sought 
the humiliation of the Church more than the 
elevation of the people of Scotland, raised unex- 
pected difficulties, and Dr. Chalmers was separated 
from Lord Aberdeen in his patriotic endeavours. 
The real state of the case was not known to Lord 
Aberdeen’s son, who has lately written his Life, and 
is about to publish his “Lettersand Correspondence.” 
It is to be feared that Sir Arthur Gordon’s account 
of Dr. Chalmers will not be so impartial as it 
would have been had all the circumstances been 
known. It is to be feared, also, that similar con- 
flicting influences and unworthy political motives 
will hinder the attempts that might yet he made 
to re-unite the Church of Scotland in its former 
position of honour and _ usefulness—now that 
“patronage ” and other causes of controversy have 
disappeared. 

In the early part of 1843 a proposal was sent 
to Dr. Chalmers by some friends in England, by 
which it was hoped, even at the eleventh hour, 
that the threatened Disruption of the Kirk of 
Scotland might be ave:ted. It is needless to state 
the proposed suggestions, which at that period 
could not be of any service ; but the following reply 
is interesting as showing the feelings of Dr. 
Chalmers as to the position of the Church as the 
Assembly of 1843 drew nigh. ‘The letter is dated 
April 11, 1843. (See page 525.) 

‘* The Bill which you have sent me, though the very least 
on which we could possibly act, might at the outset of our 
controversy have saved the disruption of the Church. But 
since that period the Court of Session has so multiplied its 
inroads, that a single measure for the regulation of the 
settlement of ministers will not meet the exigencies of our 
case. And besides, the last decision of the House of Lords 
in the case of Auchterarder has totally reversed the principle 
of a distinct government on the part of the Church in things 
ecclesiastical, that we cannot possibly go on without that 


2 These were not words of empty compliment when coming 
from a man like Lord Aberdeen. The same high estimate of 
Chalmers was held by Scott and Jeffrey, the Moncriefis and 


Sinclairs, and all the greatest and best men of the time. The 
lawyers and clergy, who were opposed to Chalmers, honoured 
his intellect and his heart, but they attributed his action in 


Church affairs to what they considered mistaken ‘‘enthusiasm.” 
They could not understand nor appreciate his earnest desire for 
the spiritual good of the people, and looked on him much as 
Festus regarded Paul! It was the same in England. 1 have 
seen letters which Lord Brougham wrote to Chalmers, signed, 
“with the most profound respect ;'* and the same high estimate 
was that of Peel, and Graham, and the politicians who opposed 
his ecclesiastical views. They did not understand the evane 
gelical faith nor the moral earnestness of Chalmers. 
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entire surrender of what we have ever held to be in its very 
essence the constitution of the Church of Scotland. There 
is not one question, whether of discipline or administration 
of any sort, which might not be carried to a civil tribunal, at 
whose pleasure the most solemn decisions of our General 
Assembly can be subverted and set aside. ‘ 

*« One security seems now to be indispensable, which is, that 
the effects of an adverse decision shall be limited to the 
forfeiture of the part or whole of the temporalities attached 
to the office in question. When the question does not relate 
to an office, as admission to the sacraments, or the assignation 
of territorial districts to our ecclesiastical labourers, the 
civil courts should have no right of interference with us 
whatever. .. . 

** Be assured that there is a deep conscientious feeling at 
the bottom of our secession, and that it is the conviction of 
many, and of myself among the number, that a Church 
establishment on the footing now laid down by the British 
Parliament cannot be administered by men having a right 
sense of honour or an enlightened respect for the word of 
God. 

‘**T deeply regret that I should have nothing more con- 
genial to say on this particular subject ; but I do hope and 
pray that we may be 
suffered to prosecute 
our Free Church labours 
in peace when the ques- 
tion that has now ac- 
quired such an undue 
monopoly of the public 
attention will at length 
give place to higher 
and holier themes. 

**T am so exhausted 
that I am neither able 
to write nor do justice 


to the subject of this 


letter.” 4 


The _ signature 
and the postscript 
are autographs, with 
a few words cor- 
rected, in the letter, 
which appears to 
have been dictated. 
But on the follow- 


Rea lore ede 
ing day, April 12, 


the doctor takes 
the pen in his own - MW 
hand and writes as 

follows : 


*‘On looking over 
this letter, which I 
regret I must send in 


its present state, I feel yo ’ 


that a much longer ex- ) 


planation would be re- 
quired for making our 


course intelligible to 
Englishmen. Suffice it 
to say in one sentence, 
that no redress of any 
single or specific griev- 
ance can repair the 
universal ruin of our 
Church authority by 
the inroads of the civil 
powers upon her jurisdiction at all points. The last decision 
of the House of Lords has brought out the discovery of a 
power in Queen Anne’s Act to overset our constitutional 
statutes which lay secret for one hundred and fifty years, and 
which astonishes the lawyers themselves. We hold the 
refusal of Parliament to repair this mischief as a violence 
done both to the Revolution Settlement and to the Treaty of 
Union. The clergy who hold by a distinct government on 
the part of the Church in things spiritual have no choice 
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but to retire from a Church now thoroughly Erastianised. 
May they be enabled to possess their souls in charity and 
patience, and to return good for evil in their conscientious 
labours in the rearing up of a religious and orderly popula- 
tion.” 


This letter, written so near the time of the Dis- 
ruption, was addressed to Wilford, near Nottingham, 
where I had been sent by Dr. Chalmers to be 
tutor to Mr. Henry Abel Smith, whose mother, 
Lady Lucy Smith, was a daughter of the Countess 
of Leven, and grand-daughter of the famous 
philanthropist John Thornton, the friend and 
patron of Cowper and of Newton. The Earl of 
Leven and Melville of that day had often been 
Lord High Commissioner at the General Assembly. 
The trouble taken by Dr. Chalmers to reply to the 
communication forwarded by me arose from his 
friendship with the Wilford family, and his know- 
ledge of the interest taken by them in the Scottish 

question. One of 
the names attached 


| ial hee to the proposals 
17- | shE was that of Isaac 
Taylor of Ongar, for 

whom Dr. Chalmers 


- Ay had the warmest 


regard. His sister, 

I, { YA. Mrs. Gilbert, lived 
v Ww wth ft Aw at Nettingham. I 
( was absent from 
Edinburgh on the 

Li abl ~ memorable day of 
the Disruption, and 

aly this letter of Dr. 
Chalmers prepared 
us for the event, 
which was _after- 
wards described by 
Dr. Henry Grey of 
Edinburgh and Mr. 
Smith of Greenock, 
the deputation who 
visited Nottingham 
after the Disruption. 


— 
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One subject in 
which Dr. Chalmers 
had always taken 
the deepest interest 
was pauperism, and 
the management of 
the poor, especially 
in great towns. In 
his own parish of 

arf St. John’s in Glas- 

gow, when as yet 
a. Scotland had no 

; poor-law, he had 
taken in hand and 
successfully carried out the system of supporting 
the whole of the poor of his district by local and 
voluntary agency, without any external help. At 
that time there were two public bodies having 
charge of the poor of Glasgow, one the General 
Session, composed of the clergy and elders of 
all the churches, giving relief out of a common 
fund, and the other the directors of the Town 
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Hospital, with pensioners inside the house and out- 
pensioners throughout the city. Dr. Chalmers 
offered to give up every claim on external help, if 
only left without any interference in his own 
district. The population was about ten thousand 
of the poorest class of labourers and manufacturers. 
The collection at the church door of St. John’s ave- 
raged £400 ayear. Out of this £225 was already 
pledged for regular cases settled upon parochial 
relief, leaving only £4175 to commence his great 
experiment. To this wasadded 4 80, the collection 
from an evening service in a very poor congrega- 
tion, chiefly given in pence and halfpence in the 
“plates” at the door. With this 480 he resolved to 
provide for every new case of penury, and reserved 
the £175 to deal with the existing paupers. The 
parish was subdivided into sections, each of which 
was attended to by the zealous elders and deacons 
ready to assist the ministers. After fair trial it was 
found that the #80 sufficed for the whole of the 
paupers of the parish, and the 4175 not being re- 
quired for relief of the poor, was expended in the 
permanent endowment of a school. 

Great was the wonder, and many the objections 
and criticisms offered. The idea of legal right 
being withdrawn, the idle and worthless poor with- 
drew from the district, while the really deserving 
poor were aided. The sympathies of the poor for 
one another were drawn forth in ready and willing 
aid to their neighbours in need. ‘The objectors 
said that the poor must be driven from St. John’s 
to other districts, and the pauperism of the whole 
city not lessened. To this the conclusive reply was 
given that in point of fact the incoming poor ex- 
ceeded those who went out. Then it was said that 
what could be done by Dr. Chalmers and his staff of 
local workers could not be carried out elsewhere. 
The experiment succeeded throughout several years, 
in fact until the time of the removal of Dr. 
Chalmers, and after he had given details of his 
methods and his work toa Parliamentary committee 
of inquiry. 

I was present at the meeting of the British As- 
sociation at Glasgow in September 1840, when the 
great discussion took place between Dr. Chalmers 
and Professor W. P. Alison. The two systems of 
dealing with the poor, the “moral,” and the merely 
“moneyed ” relief, had continued down to this time. 
In very few places had the plans of Dr. Chalmers 
been followed. Against the ever-increasing tide of 
pauperism it was vain to struggle, because there were 
few willing to undertake the personal efforts which 
had proved so efficacious in St. John’s district. 
The mere payment of money, though obtained by 
heavy assessments under a poor law, seemed the only 
possible course of action. Even Thomas Carlyle, 
to whom had been sent a copy of the “ Lectures 
on Pauperism ” delivered in the Theological Hall 
during the preceding session, said that the attempt 
to carry out the voluntary system was only “a noble 
hoping against hope.” “With a Chalmers in 


every British parish much might be possible. But, 
alas! what assurance is there that in any one 
British parish there will ever be another?” 

The paper read at Glasgow was a last testimony 
and appeal, before the floodgates of universal poor- 
The discussion was looked 


law relief were opened. 
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for with keenest interest. The meeting of the 
Section was held in a church, every part of which 
was crowded. I remember the intense interest with 
which the clear statement of his successful experi- 
ment was followed, and how the mist of incredulity 
on many melted away under the warm influence of 
his enthusiasm. Rounds of applause hailed the 
peroration of the speech ; yet all was in vain before 
the sad realities of the condition of the cities of 
Scotland. Famine, and the invasion of multitudes of 
Irish, and of Scotch driven into the towns by the 
“Highland clearances,” were too strong for virtue 
or wisdom to contend against, and in despair Dr. 
Chalmers had to give up the wearisome task. “I 
have had enough of vexation and annoyance,” he 
wrote toa friend, “in a quarter of a century, to 
make me cease from men, and betake myself to 
some of those purer and higher regions of thought 
where the provocations of all further controversy 
with hasty and superficial thinkers will not reach 
me. Ihave no heart to speak and write the same 
things a thousand and one times.” 

But, though the question of pauperism had to be 
left, other higher claims of Christian philanthropy 
were continued. The spiritual good of the people 
of Scotland he strove to increase by his plan of 
Church Extension, behind which were the gather- 
ing controversies in which he was to take part 
in connection with the non-intrusion question and 
the independence of the Church in matters eccle 3i- 
astical. 


In histories of the nineteenth century, and even 
among his own countrymen, the name of Dr. 
Chalmers will be spoken of chiefly as the founder 
of the Free Church of Scotland. But his true 
fame is on an immeasurably higher level than this. 
He was, by accident of birth and by the circum- 
stances of his profession, a Presbyterian, and a 
member of the Kirk of Scotland. But he was a 
member of a far higher and grander Catholic Church, 
the church of Luther and Melanchthon, of Calvin 
and Beza, of Pascal and Fénelon, and the men of 
all ages and nations of Christendom who feared 
God and held communion with Christ through the 
Holy Spirit. He was no believer in “the Divine 
right of Presbytery,” nor did he think that any 
form of ecclesiastical government was of scriptural 
or of universal obligation. Like his great prede- 
cessor, John Knox, he valued external things little 
compared with the unity of the faith, Knox had 
himself been offered a bishopric in the Church of 
England, and approved liturgical worship. It was 
their patriotic desire to do the best possible for 
their native country that determined the position of 
both these great men. 

Chalmers could enjoy the simple services of his 
native land, but he was equally at home in the 
college chapels and the cathedrals of England. He 
spoke with enthusiasm of the learning and the 
endowments of the universities, the diminution of 
which, he said, would be “a truly Gothic spolia- 
tion,” and would be as hostile to the cause of sound 
and elevating learning in Britain as would be the 
rule of that popular violence which could make 
havoc of their architecture, and savagely exult over 
the ruin of their libraries and halls. Almost every 
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cathedral he had visited ; and he revelled not only 
in the glorious architecture, but expressed himself 
heartily on the grandeur and beauty of the services. 
In a biographical notice of Dr. Chalmers read by 
Dean Ramsay before the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, of which the doctor had been a vice-presi- 
dent, many interesting anecdotes are given showing 
the keen interest taken by the Scottish divine in the 
English Church and the English universities. His 
visits to Cambridge and to Oxford were seasons of 
intense enjoyment, and no honours were ever more 
gratifying to him than when invested with doctor’s 
robes at the Oxford Commemoration. The confer- 
ring of that degree, and the warmth of the reception 
given in the Theatre to the first Scottish clergyman 
so honoured, were never effaced from his memory. 

Not less distinguished was his appointment as a 
corresponding member of the French Institute. 
The essay read before the Academy, printed in 
his Works, contains many valuable suggestions 
as to the part which he thought the State should 
bear in relieving distress, and what should be left 
to voluntary effort. 

In the midst of all his public and ecclesiastical 
occupations he never lost his early love of science 
and of literature. In young days his favourite pur- 
suits were the study of mathematics, and in applied 
science, chemistry, upon which he gave lectures 
in St. Andrews, and on various occasions in later 
life, he delighted to expound to working-men at 
mechanics’ institutes and similar audiences. 

In February 1845, two years after the Disruption, 
there is this entry in his journal: “A few days ago 
I finished the complete perusal of Shakespeare. 
Began ‘Paradise Lost,’ and am reading with great 
interest Jonathan Edwards on ‘The End of God in 
Creation.’” He looked on Shakespeare as “an 
intellectual miracle ; I would put him before Milton 
from his exhaustless variety.” He thought him 
the greatest man that ever lived, greater even than 
Sir Isaac Newton. 

But his chief occupation in the last years was 
the study of Holy Scripture. His “ Daily Scripture 
Readings” and, still more, his “ Sabbath Read- 
ings” (“‘ Hors Sabbatice ”)—the latter meant for 
personal use only, and unknown till published after 
his decease—bear testimony to the reverent and 
humble and spiritual tone of his Bible studies. 
Other studies and occupations were subsidiary and 
supplementary to these communings of his spirit 
with his Heavenly Father. 

He had always looked forward to the seventh 
decade of his life as a Sabbatic period, in which he 
would retireas much as possible from the busy and 
distracting scenes of public life, and devote mainly 
to personal preparation for the great change of 
being. This quiet retirement the exigencies of the 
times never permitted him to enjoy. One great 
question after another successively came up, and 
to Dr. Chalmers every one looked for advice and 
assistance. The question of popular education, 
the formation of the Evangelical Alliance, and 
many other public interests engaged his time and 
attention. In earlier years he had shown his 
liberality by advocating Catholic Emancipation, and 
also the abolition of the Corn laws, Conservative 
though he was in his general politics. 
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his last years was his taking the personal charge of 
a district of Edinburgh, notorious for the misery 
and “heathenism” of its population. “I have 
determined,” he wrote in July 1844, “to assume 
a poor district of 2,000 people, and superintend 
it myself, though it be a work greatly too much for 
my declining strength and means. Yet such do I 
hold to be the efficiency of the method, with the 
Divine blessing, that, perhaps as the concluding act 
of my public life, I shall make the effort to ex- 
emplify what, as yet, I have only expounded.” 
He deplored the spiritual destitution and social 
degradation of the “thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in all our large towns, who are utter strangers 
to all the habitual decencies of a Christian land.” 

This was the origin of the famous “ West Port ” 
mission, the story of which is known to many from 
the work written by the first minister of the new 
district, “The Territorial Visitor’s Manual,” by the 
Rev. W. Tasker. ‘The experiment was crowned 
with success as complete as that connected with 
pauperism in his early days at Glasgow, in the 
district of St. John’s. The once heathen West 
Port was in a few years changed from the vilest 
to be one of the most orderly and exemplary 
regions in the city, through the schools, the preach- 
ing, the visiting, and other appliances of Christian 
effort. Dr. Chalmers lived just long enough to 
witness the success of this last undertaking, which 
in its progress had been an object of curiosity or 
of wonder to many. 

The whole conception and commencement of 
the work had been due to Dr. Chalmers. He 
himself went out among the miserable and degraded 
people of the West Port to seek to regain them to 
a new life, as he had in younger days started the 
mission district of the “Water of Leith,” where a 
permanent church was soon formed. 

The following is quoted from a letter from Mrs. 
Whitehead, a writer of charming Scotch stories in 
the “Leisure Hour” of former years : * When 
Dr. Chalmers tried to gather in the churchless popu 
lation of the West Port, he first visited them is their 
garrets, and cellars, and ‘ bit shoppies,’ and then got 
them to promise to come and hear him preach. For 
this purpose he hiredatan-loft in the district, to which 
access was only attained by a ladder ; for, though 
the roughs would go there, they would not show 
themselves in a church. The doctor was so at 
tractive that, to prevent the place being occupied 
by others than those he wanted, it was spread 
abroad that no one wearing a decent coat would b« 
admitted. My husband’s head clerk—a very 
worthy but original person—was determined, 
however, to be one of the congregation, and hy 
means of an old coat and a humpback, which did 
not improve his appearance (it was a veal hump 
back), he did manage it. The account he gave cf 
the service was wonderful, with his report of the 
conduct of the people, and the address and prayers 
of the doctor.” He tells of the earnest pleadings 
for the presence and power of the Holy Spirit in 
this service, without whose help it were vain to 
attempt to influence such “ impracticable mate 
rials.” The spirit of the prayer was indeed “Visz 
Dominus frustra,’ and it is not impossible that 


The most notable effort of all in the activities of 
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Chalmers even used the words referred to. The 
result, in the building of schools, church, and 
every detail of Christian order and usefulness, has 
been aiready referred to. The experiment has 
been often repeated since, but it will always be a 
matter of regret that the Bishop of London, a true 
admirer of Chalmers, did not follow the same 
system in his plan of Church extension, gathering 
the people first, and working gradually through 
them, instead of building imposing churches, many 
of which have never been occupied by the masses 
whose benefit was sought. In the mission halls 
and district churches of later times a more rational 
method has been inaugurated. ‘The experience of 
Dr. Chalmers may still be brought to bear upon all 
such efforts. 

In the last years of his life I saw little of 
Dr. Chalmers, although occasionally I had a kind 
and characteristic letter from him. The same 
features of character which first excited love and 
admiration were conspicuous to the last, especially 
the preference shown by an intellect so great to the 
higher gifts of divine grace. Speaking of an old 
friend, not noted for remarkable talent or genius, 
but one who /ived the Gospel, and acted in daily 
life according to its rules, his remark was, “ But 
he is a giant in grace.” Of one of his favourite 
pupils, the Rev. W. Hewitson—an able and accom- 
plished man, and as noted as McCheyne for his 
evangelical fervour, who devoted his life at last to 
the Portuguese converts in Madeira, and went out 
to be their pastor when, expelled by cruel perse- 
cution, they emigrated to the United States— 
Dr. Chalmers wrote: “I saw Mr. Hewitson the 
other day, and was pleased with the unction of 
spirituality that savoured his whole conversation.” 
Above all learning and all natural gifts, he ever 
held in highest esteem the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ. 

In 1846 the “ Evangelical Alliance” was organised. 
Not being able to take part in the deliberations or 
the conferences on this subject, Dr. Chalmers pub- 
lished a pamphlet, the purpose of which was to 
dissuade the Alliance from doctrinal definitions, 
and invite its attention to united action on ground 
common to all Christians. “It will not do,” he 
said, “for the thing to evaporate, as many other 
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magnificent enterprises have done, in the mere 
phantasmagoria of committeeships and sub-com- 
mitteeships, with an imposing list of officials, and 
large periodical assemblages, where first-rate speak 
ers make their eioquent demonstrations.” The last 
note I received from him (p. 528) was on the name 
to be given to the A'liance, about which there had 
been much discussion. A “ Protestant Alliance” 
he thought most needed, and it is needed still. 

The last time I saw Dr. Chalmers was during his 
visit to London in May 1847, the year of his death. 
I walked with him from his lodging near Charing 
Cross to the Athenzeum Club, which he always 
loved to frequent on his visits to London. He 
spoke of his examination before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, but very briefly ; and he 
expressed his doubt of the power of voluntary 
effort to accomplish for the poorest classes what 
might be done if governments were Christian in the 
true sense of the word. He was glad of the testi- 
mony borne by the Free Church for the principles 
of an establishment such as he desiderated. But 
apart from these few words, his recollections went 
back to the old days of Edinburgh studentship, 
and he expressed the warm regard he had for some 
of the pupils who then maintained the principles 
taught by him as to the best methods of promoting 
the interests of the commonwealth. 

Dr. Hanna, the son-in-law and biographer of 
Chalmers, had the intention to publish a more 
condensed account of his life. He did not live 
to accomplish this, but he gave to me his plan, 
and obtained permission from the publishers ot 
Dr. Chalmers’s works to make what use I chose of 
the materials. My own idea was, and still is, that 
a single volume, with short memoir prefixed, might 
present the substance of the great man’s opinions 
and teachings, in the form of classified extracts 
from his own works. <A work of a similar kind 
had brought the works of Thomas Carlyle into 
wide notice, and I am persuaded that a volume of 
this kind would be highly prized and widely useful, 
as the chief subjects treated by Dr. Chalmers are 
of perennial interest, and his wise and practical 
lessons on many subjects are needed in our day as 
much as ever. 

JAMES MACAULAY, A.M., M.D, 





Batlle On! 


FRIENDS, battle on, although the dark clouds lour, 
Although your strength is waning hour by hour, 
And evil seems to gain in strength and power, 
For still, despite 

The sin and wrong and tumult—God is Light. 


Friends, battle on, amid the storm and stress, 
The hitter griefs of life, its weariness, 

The scoffing of your foes, and onward press. 
For still, above 

The world, and sin, and anguish—God is Love. 


Friends, battle on, until the battle cease, 
Or God Himself shall send you your relezse, 
And call you from the conflict to His peace. 


Though here we roam 


As pilgrims and as aliens—God is Home. 


IDA J. LEMON, 











DOWN THE DUDDON WITH WORDSWORTH. 


BY HERBERT RIX, B.A. 








DUDDON BRIDGE." 


** Careless of flowers that in perennial blow 
Round the moist marge of Persian fountains cling ; 
Heedless of Alpine torrents thundering 
Through ice-built arches radiant as heaven’s bow ; 
I seek the birth-place of a native stream.” 


‘THE admirer of Wordsworth’s Duddon Sonnets 
will perhaps do the same. If so, he will 
probably be a good deal puzzled by the 

large number of birthplaces which this particular 

“ native stream” seems to possess. Countless rills 

ooze from mossy beds in all directions, and there 

seems no particular reason why any one should be 
chosen more than any other. 

For my own part, so bent was I upon doing my 
duty to the full, that for two mortal hours I tore 
about those fells, tracking stream after stream to 
its fountain head with a copy of Thorne’s “ Ram- 
bles by Rivers” open in my hand at page 11, 
where there is a picture purporting to represent 
“The Source of the Duddon.” Alas! each 
stream that I ascended led me at length to a place 
with a crag, a stone or two, and a tiny brook, just 
like James Thorne’s picture, and so soon as I had 
decided upon one, I was sure to find half a dozen 
others which answered just as well. 

The stream, however, upon which I finally fixed 
as the one which, from its beauty, the poet is most 
likely to have followed, may be thus identified. 
As soon as the traveller from Langdale reaches the 
“ Three-Shire Stone,” let, him turn sharply to the 
right, and at a distance of about two hundred 
yards he will come to a deep cleft hung with a 


' These illustrations are from photographs taken by Mr. 
Dawson, Broughton-in-Furness, 


tapestry of bracken and parsley fern, and roofed 
by the interwoven branches of two mountain ashes 
springing from the rock on either hand. Just 
above this grotto the stream divides, the right- 
hand branch leading to the highest, the farthest, 
and therefore, geographically speaking, the source 
of the Duddon,. while the left-hand branch leads 
to a spot more nearly answering to the description 
in the Sonnets, which we may therefore call the 
poetic source. At this point there is no open 
prospect ; nothing but bare crags, scattered 
boulders, ling, and moss. The very Spirit of 
Desolation seems to brood around, and the blast 
goes ever moaning through the pass beneath. 
Here we find the “gleam of brilliant moss” which 
the poet notes—a patch of bog-moss showing up 
brightly amid the dark heather—and here we note 
the “trembling eyebright,” the “purple thyme,” 
and those “ sundry flowers” of hardy constitution 
for which the tiniest gully forms a sufficient shelter 
even on this bleak mountain. 

Tripping musically down from stone to stone 
the little rill soon reaches the more level ground of 
Wrynose Gap, and then goes 


** Thridding with sinuous lapse the rushes, through 
Dwarf willows gliding, and by ferny brake,” 


till at length, its volume having grown at every 
step, it reaches the brow of the hill with its infancy 
behind it and its fate at hand. Like some poetic 
nature living unnoticed and solitary, but ever 
gaining strength for the crisis of life, this river has 
hitherto meandered through desert places ; but 
now the crisis is come, and with one bold plunge 
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Duddon leaps into life, hurls himself headlong The first sign of human life is the little house 
t from the precipice, and so, by a series of cascades, at Cockley Beck—that “cottage rude and grey” 
foams his way down to the foot of Wrynose Fell. of which Wordsworth sang in one of the sweetest 


A less perilous path conducts the traveller of his sonnets. It is situated just at the bend of 
to the same position, and he finds himself the stream, where Duddon emerges from Wrynose 
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paused to watch at their sport. Alas! where are 
they? They are grey and wrinkled, or lying 
perhaps in Seathwaite churchyard. And yet, as I 
stood there upon Cockley Brig and gazed at the 
little cottage, so literally was the poet’s picture 
reproduced, that the young mother actually came 
forth from the door, the “ruddy children” of 
another generation playing merrily beside her. So 
“one generation passeth away, and another gene- 
ration cometh.” 

And now we find ourselves in a more generous 
region, as we pursue the course of the stream 
through fragrant meadows. “I shall never forget,” 
says Mr. Rawnsley, in a note to Professor Knight’s 
edition of Wordsworth, “ the beauty or the size of 
the golden feathery spikes of sweet scented gallium, 
lady’s bedstraw, or the wonderful odour of the 
selfheal, and the glory of the harebells, as I saw 
them carpeting the meadows near Cockley Beck.” 
Through such meadows I pursued the stream for 
half a mile, and found myself at length nearing a 
solitary farmhouse ; but long before I reached it 
a hound came rushing across the fields, leaping 
wall after wall, and barking furiously all the way. 
Fortunately he was muzzled, an unusual precaution 
where strangers are so few and far between, but 
one which was soon explained. There was a 
“clippin’” going on; the farmer’s care was for 
the fell-lambs, not for chance travellers. 

And here let me advise the reader by all means 
to go to anorth-country “clippin’,” if he ever gets 
the chance. It is a quaint and characteristic sight. 
With the dalesmen down the Duddon it is quite a 
grand occasion, for their fellow-dalesmen come 
from far and near to give a helping hand, and, 
while the men are busy in the byre, the good wife 
bustles to and fro to provide the needful refresh- 
ment. Things are managed here on the give- 
and-take principle. The yeomen of the Duddon 
Valley keep no staff of labourers, but Tom 0’ 
Thrang helps Reuben q’ Langthwaite, and Reuben 
helps Tom when his turn comes ; and so each 
man goes the round of all the “clippings,” the 
“clippings” at different farms being, of course, 
arranged to fall on different days. 

I begged leave to watch the operation, and was 
invited to stay as long as I chose, the farmer’s wife 
hospitably bringing out currant cake and gooseberry 
wine for the stranger’s refreshment. The men 
were mostly tall, and somewhat gaunt, with big 
bushy beards. They wore leather leggings, and 
blue cotton jackets reaching just to the waist and 
drawn in like a “ garibaldi.” Each shearer is pro- 
vided with a “ par sheears ” and a “ sheep-stool ”— 
the latter being a kind of bench, across one end of 
which he straddles. When he is ready for work, 
the lad whose business it is to keep the shearers 
provided with sheep brings the animal with its 
head towards the operator, and by a dexterous 
twist throws it on its back upon the stool. The 
fleece is cut away underneath, and then the four 
legs are tied with a “ sthring ” and the shearer clips 
the back, working lengthwise from head to tail, and 
bringing away the fleece in one piece. As he nears 
the end of the operation he cries “ Sheep !” and 


another sheep is then ready for him by the time 
that he has finished. 
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Before I took my leave one of the shearers in- 
vited me to go to Ais clipping on the morrow, which 
was at the highest house anywhere upon these fells, 
remarking that I could there “spy oot t’ nakedness 
o’ t’ laand.” I declined with thanks, though I was 
glad to have seen one clipping. I could not but 
regret that I was too late for the sheep-washing, 
especially as Wordsworth has devoted one of the 
Duddon sonnets to the subject; but, as one 
of the farm-boys explained to me, “They mostly 
wesh three weeks an’ a moonth afore they 
clips.” 

For the next mile or two the river flows along 
a tolerably level bed, troubled only here and there, 
where the stream is shallow and the stones are 
large. The first considerable break occurs at 
Birks Brig, where the river is precipitated to a 
lower level, and at the same time forced into a 
much narrower channel, being churned into a mass 
of foam in the process. From this point the 
country becomes increasingly wild and rugged, and 
the river presently plunges into a fissure between 
two towering crags, the Faéry Chasm of Words- 
worth’s eleventh sonnet, and the scene also 
of the twelfth sonnet, entitled “ Hints for the 
Fancy.” 

Seen even from the road, the crags by which the 
river is imprisoned are exceedingly picturesque. 
Here a rock crowned with a group of pines, and 
there one whose top is bright with verdure ; here 
an unbroken wall of grey, and yonder a great cleft 
choked with brushwood ; while behind and above 
all rises the sombre head of Harter Fell. 

Such were the romantic scenes through which I 
wandered that July afternoon. Every sight and 
sound told of nature’s wildest life and man’s most 
primitive pursuits. The musical bleating of lambs 
mingled sweetly with the muffled roar of the 
torrent, and from the shepherd’s cot perched 
quaintly on a rocky shelf came a whiff of peat- 
smoke through the open door. Then the crags 
became lower, and Duddon came into sight again, 
banked now by grassy slopes blue with orchids, 
and crossed by “The Fiddle Stones” where the 
path to Eskdale struck across the stream. And 
when a second time he hid himself from view I 
did not follow him, but chose instead to climb one 
of the crags that walled him in—a rock bearing 
the ancient British name of “The Pen.” The 
ascent was gradual, but it ended abruptly on the 
verge of a precipice, and it was with a thrill of 
surprise that I found myself suddenly in view of 
far-famed Donnerdale. 


** Hail to the fields—with dwellings sprinkled o’er, 
And one small hamlet under a green hill 
Clustering, with barn and byre, and spouting mill!” 


To that “one small hamlet” I now descended, 
for evening was falling, and as it was still a good 
step to Ulpha it behoved me to inquire whether I 
could perchance get accommodation here in Seath- 
waite. Luckily I got into the good graces of some 
people at a farmhouse very near at hand, and there 
I slept, reserving for the morrow a detailed ex- 
amination of this classic ground. 

The next day was Sunday, and proved to be 
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the very sweetest day of all the summer—a tender 
spring-like day, as though May had come back to 
see how July was getting on. 

It seemed appropriate to spend my Sunday here, 
in a place whose beauties and memories had in- 
spired the sonnet to Religion—“ Sacred Religion ! 
Mother of form and fear!” It was a “means of 
erace” to wander in lanes and fields which had 
been looked upon and loved by the “priest” of 
Seathwaite—“ Wonderful Walker,” as he is ad- 
miringly called to this day. 

Every one knows his story—how he reared and 
educated a family of ten children on a living 
amounting at first to thirteen pounds a year and 
a cottage, and at last to something under fifty 
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cloth, such as is still sometimes used in that dis- 
trict for gathering and carrying the shorter grass, 
and how, after helping some neighbour at his 
haying, he would be seen trudging homeward in 
his wooden clogs, with the sheet of hay slung over 
his shoulder—his guerdon for the day’s work. 

A humorous story, too, I learnt from a native of 
the valley concerning his frugality. The old parson 
(or “priest,” as they were then called) would 
occasionally have a merry-making at the parsonage, 
on which occasion the cards would be brought 
out. Whist was played, and also round games. 
Walker’s sight not being very good, he would have 
a rushlight to himself besides that in the centre of 
the table. When he was “cut out” of the game 








GOWDRILL CRAG. 


pounds ; and how with this mighty income he re- 
fused the additional living of Ulpha, for fear he 
should be deemed covetous! how he tilled his 
own garden, span and wove and fashioned his own 
garments, tanned his own leather, dug his own 
peat, and dipped his own rushlights ; and how, 
with all his frugality, he was so far from being 
niggardly, that he would often expend his whole 
weekly allowance of fresh meat in making broth on 
Sunday for those of his parishioners who came 
from afar. There are men still living whose 
fathers worked side by side with him at the 
“clipping” and the “haying” ; and I have been 
told by such a one how he kept by him a hay- 





he would blow out his rushlight, and as soon as he 
“cut in,” he would re-light it. 

A quaint figure truly! but a character which 
has left its impress to this hour, and a memory 
still green, though a century has passed above his 
tomb— 

** A pastor such as Chaucer’s verse portrays ; 
Such as the heaven-teught skill of Herbert drew ; 
And tender Goldsmith crowned with deathless praise !” 


I strolled up the road in the fresh morning, my 
heart overflowing with a sense of the tenderness 
and brightness and delicious grace of the scene. 
I stood before the parsonage—the same low white 
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cottage in which Robert Walker lived and died. 
It was covered to the very chimneys with ivy, 
barbary, and white roses, and through the open 
door came the “mimic notes” of the cuckoo- 
clock. 

Close by is the little school-house. There was 
no school-house in Robert Walker’s time. He 
used to sit in the chancel of the church with his 
spinning-wheel, and hear the children their lessons 
while he span. But the simple little building which 
now stands here is quite in keeping with his 
memory and with the surrounding scene. 

Seathwaite Chapel, which lies a few steps further 
on, is not the Seathwaite Chapel which Robert 
Walker knew—that has vanished, and in its place 
has arisen this little grey church with its three 
lancet lights. It is simple and appropriate enough, 
but yet I must confess to a regret that the lowly 
pile in which the venerable patriarch enchained the 
hearers with his rugged eloquence has gone, and 
that the place which knew it shall know it no more. 

Then I crossed the Tarn Beck—that “ tributary 
stream” of which the poet sang—‘“ the fairest, 
softest, liveliest of them all.” On the further bank 
stands a ruined mill—a structure which in Words- 
worth’s day was in full work, and which he tells us 
called to his mind “the momentous changes 
wrought by such inventions in the frame of society.” 
But the little old mill spins no yarn now, and the 
machinery which once stood within its roofless 
walls, and which was so full of moment to the poet's 
mind, would raise a smile on the face of a modern 
manufacturer. Sic ¢ransit. Then I crossed a 
stretch of boggy ground covered with rushes, 
cotton-grass, and light blue orchids, and a bit of 
pasture land with deep rich turf, and a rock cropping 
up in the middle, and then, squeezing myself 
through a slit in the wall (a kind of gangway much 
in vogue here), I came to a strip of copse anda 
fringe of feathery larches marking the river bank. 
For at this point we come to the Duddon again- 
a broad, shallow stream just here—and, peering 
through the bushes, 

“Lo! what might seem a zone 
Chosen for ornament—stone matched with stone 
In studied symmetry, with interspace 
For the clear waters to pursue their race 
Without restraint.” 


These may be “ The Stepping-stones ” with which 
tradition associates the name of Wordsworth, 
though I am inclined to think that the true 
“stones” are further up the valley, near “ Black 
Hall.” 

Standing half-way across the stones and looking 
up stream you see a perfect chaos of rocks—great 
fragments which have been torn from the impendinz 
crags by storm and frost, and tossed here and there 
in titanic heaps. ‘The water comes through them, 
and under them, and over them, and round them, 
forcing its way just as it can down the stony 
wilderness. A most lovely and romantic spot ! 
well fitted for the rustic courtship of the “ shepherd 
lass” and her lover. And when Silvius and Phcebe 
have safely crossed the stones, there awaits them 
on the further side a delicious woodland path, with 
here and there a lover’s seat in the shape of a 
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boulder, or an old tree-stump bowered among the 
bushes and cushioned with the softest moss. 

In these woods I wandered for awhile—lost my- 
self in tunnels of hazel and leafy oaklings, but 
found my way back to the stepping-stones at last, 
and there sat listening to the music of the Duddon 
till I fell into a long reverie, from which I was 
awakened only by the sound of the church-bells 
coming up from Seathwaite and calling me to 
morning prayer. 

I obeyed the summons, and, entering the church- 
yard, found the dalesmen standing about in groups 
awaiting the arrival of the parson. He came, and 
his flock trooped after him into the little church. 
It was a goodly sight that array of bronzed faces 
and clean smocks. ‘These men, who daily come in 
contact with reality, who lead no life of dreams or 
theories, but live face to face with nature, have 
something impressive in their presence. And to 
see them gathered for the worship of that-God 
whose presence they have never learned to doubt, 
is to have one’s own faith confirmed. 

When service was ended I looked around for the 
relics of Robert Walker. They are unfortunately 
few. The pulpit is gone, and so is the pew lined 
with cloth of his own weaving. ‘There is a brass 
affixed to the wall of the church, originally fastened 
to his tomb. It bears the inscription “In memory 
of the Rev. Robert Walker, who Died the 25th 
June 1802, in the 93rd year of his Age And 67th 
of his Curacy at Seathwaite.” His tombstone, a 
simple slab of mountain-slate, bears the same 
words. The little sun-dial still stands in the kirk- 
yard upon its whitened post, and the yew tree (morc 
than 200 years old, they say) looks gravely down, 
pensive with the memories of bygone generations. 

All through the bright hours of that peaceful 
day I hovered round this sacred spot, climbed the 
Pen to look down upon the village, or sat and 
pondered in some quiet nook by the banks of 
Duddon, till the sun went down lighting the hill 
tops with a golden glory, and the shadows came 
stealing up Donnerdale. It was a Sunday long to 
be remembered. In such a place one needs no 
books of meditation. 


‘* Each cloud-capped mountain is a holy altar ; 
An organ breathes in every grove ; 
And the full heart ’s a psalter 
Rich in deep hymns of gratitude and love!’ 


The next morning I bade good-bye to my hostess 
and took the road to Ulpha. The sun was not 
yet high. A maiden, with a can in one hand and a 
rake in the other, was just going to the hayfield. 
Six little girls in cotton hoods and pinafores of 
blue and white were trotting merrily along on 
some important mission ; they could not be going 
to school, for it was holiday time and the school 
house was shut. Rich masses of foliage, and rocks 
streaked with white spar, adorned the roadside till, 
at the distance of a mile from Seathwaite, the 
hamlet of Hall Dunnerdale was reached. 

One is struck here by the sudden change in the 
appearance of the river. A deep pool, with surface 
absolutely unbroken, lies above and below the 
bridge, and even further down the stream the 
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longer but a prettier route to Ulpha. 
we pass a set of eighteen stepping-stones—the fourth 
set since leaving Cockley Beck. 
again freshens into life, and is very turbulent from 
this point all the way to Ulpha. 


water is but slightly ruffled, and goes wimpling 
down with “liquid lapse serene” between banks 
thickly wooded with oak, ash, beech, larch, and 
plane-trees. The mountains, too, have lost their 
rugged peaks, and the valley is set amidst lower 
and greener hills, more like Surrey Downs than 
the crags of the rugged North. The whole scene 
corresponds well to the twentieth of the Duddon 
Sonnets. 

I did not cross the bridge, as the road upon the 
right of the stream is separated from it by inter- 
vening fields, and I desired to have as close a 
companionship with the little river as possible. 
Keeping down the left bank, therefore, I chose a 
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slate in thin slabs, and these slabs have got them- 
selves jammed together at all sorts of angles, the 
interstices being filled with a luxuriant growth of 
feathery fern. Here a rill trickles down and falls 
into the river by a miniature cascade, and just 
beyond it is a cliff of rock, some twelve or fifteen 
feet in height, overhanging a deep sullen pool, where 
the thick foliage of oak and beech casts a black 
shadow on the waters. This pool, I cannot doubt, 
is the scene of Wordsworth’s twenty-second sonnet ; 
there is no other which answers so well to the de- 
scription. Hither came the poor broken-hearted 
girl, seeking to solace herself with the beauty of 
the spring flowers, and here, by some slip of the 











BRIDGE NEAR DUDDON HALL, 


On the way 
Here the stream 


The banks, too, 
are rocky, and often of considerable height, and at 
one point they form a vista which is somewhat 
remarkable. ‘The stream takes a sudden and un- 
expected turn to the right, and, as if by magic, 
opens up a view down a long straight channel 
walled in on each side by slabs and pillars of slate. 
Half way down this corridor, which is known to 
the natives by the name of Long Dub, is a some- 
what noteworthy spot. The frost, or some other 
of Nature’s agents, has here split off a quantity of 


foot or some failing of the heart or brain, she fell, 
and the cold waves of Duddon closed over her. 


** Upon the steep rock’s breast 
The lonely primrose yet renews its bloom, 





Untouched memento of her hapless doom !” 


There is but one other spot worthy of note 
before we come to Ulpha, and that is the ancient 
burial-place at New Clese. I had often wondered 
what might be the scene of Wordsworth’s twenty- 
ninth sonnet, and why two sonnets so near together 
in the series should be devoted to burial-places, 
when I chanced to find mention in some county 
history of a Quaker burial-place near Ulpha, and 
38 
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immediately the lines sprang to mind with a flash 
of new meaning, 


**No record tells of lance opposed to lance, 
Horse charging horse, ’mid these retired domains.” 


Accordingly, on a visit to this region, which I paid 
in 1883, I set to work to discover the whereabouts 
of this Quaker graveyard. 

“Can you tell me of any burial-place near here 
besides the kirkyard at Ulpha?” I asked of an old 
labourer who was hoeing turnips. 

“Wal,” he slowly replied, tilting his hat over 
his eyes and scratching the back of his head,“ there 
is a pléace they calls ‘the sefu/chre,’ but I never 
heard tell o’ onybody bein’ buried there.” 

And no wonder, for it is now 130 years or 
thereabout since any “friend” was interred here. 
The little square enclosure contains two old 
fir-trees and a mass of laurels and tangled grass. 
All trace of the graves is hidden, nor can so much 
as one epitaph be read. The very picture of 
oblivion is this lonely spot upon the mountain 
slope. Far away the busy world pursues its own 
ambitions, nor gives a thought to those who here 
are sleeping : 

** Yet to the loyal and the brave, who lie 
In the blank earth, neglected and forlorn, 
The passing winds memorial tribute pay ; 
The torrents chant their praise.” 


I regarded this as a discovery, for the sonnet loses 
half its point unless interpreted by its locality, and 
I am not aware that this had ever before been 
identified. 

Leaving the “Sepulchre,” we pass through a 
copse, and then across some low-lying fields where 
the little white Kirk of Ulpha, perched high upon 
its rock, comes clearly into sight, hanging literally 


** like a star, that doth present 
Its shining forehead through the peaceful rent 
Of a black cloud diffused o’er half the sky.” 


Thence we may climb the fells upon the right, 
and visit the old castle of the Lords of Ulpha, 
though there is little enough now left of it, what 
with the tooth of time and the still more destruc- 
tive hands of the dalesmen who have used its old 
stones to build new barns, 


*‘ Fallen, and diffused into a shapeless heap, 

Or quietly self-buried in earth’s mould, 

Is that embattled house, whose massy keep 
Flung from yon cliff a shadow large and cold. 
There dwelt the gay, the bountiful, the bold ; 

Till nightly lamentations, like the sweep 

Of winds struck a deep 
And lasting terror through that ancient Hold.” 


though winds were silent 


By the bye, Wordsworth tells us in another place 
that the tradition here alluded to belongs in reality 
to quite a different locality, and is introduced here 
only by poetic licence. But the old castle does 
not need to borrow, for it has a tradition of its 
own. At least, the natives tell a vague story of a 
lady being killed here by a wolf close to a well, 
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which is on that account called to this day “The 
Lady’s Dud (¢.e. pool) ;” and some say that this 
incident gave the place its name of Wolfa or Ulpha. 
In all probability, however, the “ Wolf,” after 
which the place was really named, was Ulf, the son 
of Evard, to whom the lordship was originally 
granted, and whose posterity enjoyed it till the time 
of Henry 111. 

Thence it will be best to descend again and follow 
the right bank of the stream through the thick 
wocds of Duddon Grove. As I continued my 
journey by this path the sky darkened, and as good 
luck would have it a rain-storm swept the valley. 
And it is not in irony that I speak of this as good 
luck, for nothing else could have lent such beauty 
to this part of my journey. The fine feathery 
grass, which was very abundant, was soon bedewed 
with sparkling drops, and the larches were a sight 
for fairy-land. But that which especially owed its 
beauty to this downpour was the Duddon. The 
bed below Ulpha is strewn with blocks of stone of 
some size, and the river, swelled by the rain, rushed 
impetuously over these, and was thrown into 
billows which curled backwards and fell foaming 
in a direction opposite to that in which the stream 
was flowing. The tributary torrents came roaring 
down the hills on either hand, and in one place I 
skirted a copse through which the water swept in 
one broad flood, rooting up the saplings and beat- 
ing itself into a sheet of foam among the tangled 
underwood. 

Half way through Duddon Grove I fell in with 
a gamekeeper tramping unconcernedly through the 
pouring rain, and in the course of conversation he 
assured me that often the streams will suddenly 
come rushing down the fells when there has not 
been a drop of water in the valley, and that they 
will even pour down the hills on one side of 
Duddon while those upon the other side are almost 
dry—so abrupt and so partial are these mountain 
storms ! 

The way here lies amidst beautiful woods, with 
noble specimens of beech and fir, and a carpet of 
rich green moss stretching far away beneath the 
covert. Duddon Hall lies upon the left, with white 
front and outspread lawns—a very pleasant sight, 
yet striking one somewhat strangely after the grey 
farmhouses of the upper valley nestling beneath 
their homely sycamores. Everything, however, 
bespeaks our approach to a town. There an 
multiplied wheel-tracks, and passers-by become less 
rare. Another mile or so and the road turns to 
the left, crossing the Duddon and the Lickle, and 
then rising by a short steep hill to the town of 
Broughton-in- Furness. 

The rain had now held a bit, and down this hill 
came one ghostly figure after another in long grey 
robes, their hands grasping mysterious wands. A 
nearer approach resolved the robes into mackin- 
toshes, and revealed clogs and short pipes, and the 
wands proved to be fishing-rods. ‘They were the 


natives of Broughton going to their favourite sport 
—trout-fishing in the Duddon. 

I was rather weary as I entered the town and 
accosted the first lad whom I saw : 

“Ts there any hotel in Broughton?” 

“T dooan’t think there is.” 
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“Ts there an inn ?” 

The boy looked puzzled, as though he had never 
heard the term “inn” before. Presently, however, 
he brightened as a thought struck him— 

“It’s a pooblic house happen ye méan ?” 

I explained that I wanted a decent resting-place, 
no matter by what name it was called. And a 
decent resting-place I found—an inn of good old- 
fashioned type, hight “’The Old King’s Head.” 

Here I got a good meal. But 1 was not yet 
content with the labours of the day; I could not 
go to rest till I had finished the Duddon. So in 
the evening I sallied forth once more. The rain 
was over, it was a clear, calm evening. I retraced 
my steps as far as Duddon Bridge, then climbed a 
hill-side through a copse, and came out upon the 
open fells. Stretched out before me, radiant in the 
glow of sunset, was 


** Majestic Duddon, over smooth flat sands, 
Gliding in silence with unfettered sweep !” 


I thought, as I viewed it from this point, that the 
poet’s comparison with “Sovereign Thames” was 
not so far-fetched as some have felt it, and the low 
rounded hills on the farther shore are not unlike 
the Kentish Downs. But, let Duddon be himself, 
and it suffices. It was wonderful what affection I 
had gained for this little river in so short a time. 
But, indeed, I have seen few streams so varied in 
beauty—here thrown into rude commotion, and 
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And palm-trees flourish under sunny skies. 
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there entranced in slumber ; here flowing through 
broad, sunny fields, and there plunged into some 
dark and impenetrable cleft, and finally, when all 
the troubled scenes of life are past, gliding like a 
human spirit to its rest. 

Like a human spirit it appeared to me—a 
glorious symbol of the immortal life—as I stood 
there and watched it radiant with the setting sun. 
I stood and watched it still coming, ever coming 
down from the distant hills ; still flowing, ever 
flowing to its rest in the bosom of the ocean ; and, 
grateful for its guidance through so many lovely 
scenes, so many homes of quiet rural life, and so 
many spots hallowed by pious memories, I could 
not but address the calm waters in the words of the 
poet’s last and noblest sonnet : 


**T thought of thee, my partner and my guide, 


g 

As being past away.—Vain sympathies ! 

For, backward, Duddon, as I cast my eyes, 

I see what was, and is, and will abide; 

Sull glides the stream, and shall for ever glide ; 
The form remains, the function never dies; 
While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 

We men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish ;—be it so! 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent 

dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know.” 


. 
-_— ~-— 


“ntigipations. 


I saip, ‘* My pathway through a garden lies, 
Where pleasant fruits abound and spices rare ; 


Where pilgrims feed among the lilies fair, 


” 


I sighed, **\ desert spreads before mine eyes, 
A land of desolation and despair ; 
Where deadly dragons darken all the air 
With shadows of the doom that never dies.” 
And lo! the garden, that so perfect seemed, 
Proved but a painted paradise of fools 
Where foulest worm in fairest fruit was found ; 
The desert, that so dreadful I had deemed, 


Bloomed like a Summer rose; rain filled the pools, 


And water-springs refreshed the thirsty ground. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 


WAY OF 


THE WORLD AT SEA. 


V.—COMING OUT. 


TERING THE CREW. 


T is customary to sneer at grandmotherly legisla- 
tion, but in nothing is the beneficent hand of 
the grandmother so apparent as in the shipping 

trade. Before a passenger vessel can go to sea the 
authorities must be satisfied with her, inside and 
out. She is built under inspection in order that 
there may be no difficulties as to her insurance and 
description, and she is inspected every year in 
order that she may retain her certificate. Her 
annual survey is no trifling affair. It means fees, 
of course, but the money is well spent considering 
the thoroughness with which the work is done. 
- She has to go into dry dock, just as she arrives, 
dirty and rusty from the discharge of her cargo, 
before any painting or repairing has been done to 
her, in order that the Board of Trade may satisfy 
itself of her soundness and fitness for work in every 
part of her hull and equipment. Every hole and 
corner of her engines and boilers and general 
machinery has to be opened up and revealed to 
sight ; even every pump has to display its valves ; 
every anchor and chain and shackle-pin has to be 
scraped to show its test number ; every lamp and 
signal has to be produced in due order ; and every 
boat has to be overhauled, with its fittings com- 
plete, as thoroughly as the ship to which it belongs. 


And in addition to this annual survey, she must 
be passed by the Health and Emigration officers 
every time she sails, to say nothing of the Customs, 
who keep an eye on her at all times. In short, 
coming in or going out, afloat or aground, in har- 
bour or dock, the Government never ceases to 
take an interest in her, and from her birth to her 
grave never leaves her alone. 

And as it is with the ship so it is with the crew, 
who from the time they sign are under the wing of 
the Mercantile Marine Office, until, in the presence of 
the ubiquitous Board of ‘Trade officer, they are paid 
off and probably sign on for the next voyage, 
attracted by the bonus for their tenth engagement. 
For as there are ships and ships, so there are 
sailors and sailors, and to take those who fall 
among crimps as representatives of their trade 
would be to make the same mistake as to gauge 
our civilisation by the slum and the hospital. 

In these transition days the crew of a passenger 
vessel consists mainly of so-called “ idlers,” idlers 
who are in constant work; and though all 


employed on board earn their livelihood on the 
sea, not a fifth of them are regarded as seamen, or 


draw a quarter of the wages. Half the crew are in 
the engine room and its belongings, the other half 
are in the saloons and on the deck; and the 
stewards are to the sailors as nearly three to one. 

sefore a ship starts her crew is mustered. All 
of a row they stand, that the owners may 
see what manner of men they are; and in that 
long rank of two or three hundred or more, the 
thoroughbred sailors require looking for, especially 
if they be among the Orientals, who always have 
the air of distinguished foreigners in distress, 
varying the monotony of their existence by work- 
ing their passage out. But the Lascar is more or 
less of a picturesque by-product, and we can leave 
him to take care of himself, as we can also do the 
Chinese stewards of the Canadian Pacific boats, 
who refuse to answer a bell and onl come when 
you clap your hands. 

Big as even the biggest of the Atlantic boats may 
be, and they are the biggest afloat, there is not 
one of them with fifty sailors aboard. Even ina 
cargo boat the sailors are in a minority, for a sailor 
is only wanted where there are sails, or where there 
is a possibility of sails being required. Seamanship 
has long been differentiated from navigation, and 
seamanship has long been increasingly on the down 
grade, although engineering and nautical astronomy 
will not yet take us all the way at sea. 

The sailors, including the officers, have rarely 
begun life on a steamboat They have nearly all 
served their time in sailing vessels ; and on the 
principal lines a very large number of the crew 
have been taught in the Royal Navy, and left it 
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COMING OUT. 


when at the close of their twelve years their country 
has thought it wise to let them go adrift, in order 
that they may spread among the masses a few 
notions of discipline and efficiency. And there is 
no doubt that they do this, and that the more 
there are of them the better for both services. 
In these days an able seaman in the navy has to 
know as much as a lieutenant did fifty years ago. 
He is the best trained sailor afloat, and is as a rule 
to the rank and file what a skilled mechanic is to 
his labourer. But merchantmen there are who are 
quite as good, though trained in a freer school, 


54! 
from England. You will not find many foreigners 
on the chief mail lines ; but as you go down the 
scale, they become common enough, too common 
for their own welfare—and ours. Some have 
begun in small craft, and changed to larger, some 
have never been “lower than a_ barque ;” but 
none of them are quite satisfied with their trede ; 
neither is any man, nor, for the matter of that, is it 
expected of him who ploughs either sea or land, _ 
A sailor signs a definite agreement. His 
“ Articles” tell him what the voyage is to be and its 
limit in time, and he agrees to conduct himself in 





THE POOL BY NIGHT. 


having in them the very spirit of the Three Poor 
Mariners : 
‘*We care not for these martial men 
That do our state disdain, 
But we care for the merchantmen 
Who do our States maintain. 
When down into oblivion deep 
These martial men do go, 
Still will you find the merchantmen 
Toiling to and fro.” 


These have come in at the hawsehole and got 
no further than the forecastle—at any rate for a 
permanency. How did they start? Some with 
relatives ; some with friends ; some from training 
ships ; some from the outside by applying at the 
Mercantile Marine Office under the fostering arm 
of the Board of Trade ; few, very few, by running 
away to sea, that sort of adventure having gone 
much out of fashion of late years. Where do they 
come from? Anywhere—coast or inland—mostly 


an orderly, faithful, honest, and sober manner, and 
to be diligent in his duties, etc., and the way in 
which he is to-be fed is duly set out in the scale 
attached ; all of which is read over to him before 
he signs it in the presence of one of the Board of 
Trade men. As to wages, he is unable to give up 
his right to them so far as they are a claim on the 
ship ; they do not depend on the earning of freight, 
but must be paid; freight or no freight ; if he dies 
they are taken care of by a public officer for his 
next of kin ; if his ship is wrecked they are payable 
up to the time of the wreck ; if he is left abroad 
under proper certificate they run on to the date he 
is so left, and if he is out of the Queen’s dominions 
they must be paid to date when he is discharged. 
In short, he is as good as guaranteed his wages, 
and in order that he may not spend them foolishly, 
he can treat them as a dividend, and have them 
sent by the Board of Trade by post to any address 
in the country ; and this he does to the extent of 
millions. And as to his savings, it is admitted that 
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the Post Office Savings Banks themselves were 
copied from those started by the Board of Trade for 
its friends the seamen, whom every year it is urged 
to look after more. 

Even all the provisions put on board for his use 
during long voyages, including every individual bag 
of flour and barrel of beef, have now to be opened 
and inspected by the Board of Trade officials be- 
fore they can be stowed away, so that he has at 
least Government approval of their quality, what- 
ever that may be worth. And as to their quantity, 
that has long been looked after in the scales he 
has to sign on engagement, which, like those re- 
quired for steerage passengers, are invariably im- 
proved upon by the great body of shipowners. 

His bill of fare? Well, for that we cannot do 
better than take the specimen bill for an ordinary 
cargo boat issued by the Shipowners’ Committee. 

For breakfast every day he has coffee, biscuits, 
butter, and marmalade ; for dinner he has biscuits 
and switchel ; for tea he has biscuits, butter, and 
marmalade. For breakfast on Monday he has 
Irish stew ; for dinner he has pea-soup, pork, and 
calavances ; for supper dry hash. For breakfast 
on Tuesday he has rice and molasses ; for dinner 
salt beef, potatoes, and plum duff ; for supper cold 
meat and pickles. For breakfast on Wednesday 
he has porridge and treacle ; for dinner sea-pie ; 
for supper potato stew. For breakfast on Thursday 
he has bread scowse ; for dinner pea-soup, pork, 
and calavances ; for supper cold pork and pickles. 
For breakfast on Friday he has dry hash ; for 
dinner preserved meat or salt fish and potatoes ; 
for supper twice-laid of fish. For breakfast on 
Saturday he has porridge and treacle ; for dinner 
salt beef, rice and treacle ; for supper cold meat 
and pickles. For breakfast on Sunday he has dry 
hash and bread ; for dinner sea-pie and plum-duff ; 
for supper cold beef and pickles. And all through 
the week fresh meat and vegetables are served 
whenever possible. This is a good average bill, 
rather under than over the usual standard on re- 
spectable ships ; but of course it all depends on 
the cooking, and many a staff cook would require 
a course of lessons ashore to enable him to pass 
muster even ina lodging-house. Ship’s cookery, 
however, is the next thing to be taken in hand by 
the Government, as soon as the examination of its 
materials has had run enough to work smoothly, 
and the sailor lives in hope. 

That he lives in comfort is not obtrusively ap- 
parent. But he has long been content with the 
fore-deck as it is, and resents every attempt to 
improve its fuliginous atmosphere. He probably 
knows his own business best, but that there is con- 
siderable room for improvement in his lodging and 
treatment is obvious to outsiders and to the intelli- 
gent minority of his class. At the same time it 
is undoubtedly true that his is one of the healthiest 
of lives, and that though he may get his moral 
taints in the forecastle, he does not catch his 
physical diseases there. 

His surroundings depend very much on the trade 
in which his ship is engaged. On a first-class 
ocean liner his quarters are often as clean and sweet 
and well looked after as on a war-ship; on a collier 
ora coasting trader they are, as a rule, very close 
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boroughs indeed, perfunctorily inspected and re- 
ported on as being “ quite good enough for the sort 
of man he is,” with no endeavour to make them 
better. But just as in a street one house will 
altogether differ from another in the life that is led 
in it, so it is with ships even in the same trade. 
Take a dozen vessels in the Pool, and visit Jack at 
home in them, and you will find that, though the 
average is unmistakable, the range of comfort and 
discomfort is surprising; and you will certainly 
learn that a vessel’s external appearance is no test of 
the sort of home she affords to the men who work 
her, and that often the dirtiest-looking ships have 
the cleanest quarters for their crew. 

It does not take long for a merchant Jack to 
feach full honours. One long voyage to India or 
Australia and back takes him out of his boyhood ; 
his second voyage out and home he probably makes 
as ordinary seaman ; on his third he is a first-class 
ordinary ; on his fourth he is an A.B., and an 
A.B. he remains in the majority of cases. If he 
is lucky he may advance, a mere nominal advance, 
to boatswain’s mate and boatswain, or even third 
mate in a small way; but such promotion is pre- 
carious, and he generally goes back to the ranks 
once or twice in different ships before he -has made 
his footing firm, and in our steamships he can never 
go higher than a boatswain. If he can pass his 
examinations the case is altered for him. Then he 
joins the officer line, which normally leads from 
apprentice to master, or, to use finer words of 
similar meaning, from midshipman to commander. 

In that line a very different state of affairs exists 
from what is found in the Royal Navy, where no 
officer is employed below his nominal rank. In a 
merchantship it is no unusual thing for all the officers 
to be holding master’s certificates, and occasionally 
the third or fourth will be of the higher examination 
rank than those above him; in fact, there are many 
ships afloat in which the captain only holds an 

“ordinary,” while one of his juniors will be “ extra” 
in all subjects on which he can meet an examiner, 
in addition to having served his year at sea in the 
navy as lieutenant R.N.R. 

These are the men of the new school, the men 
from the Worcester and other cadet ships, the men 
from Christ’s Hospital and the naval schools, the 
men of good education, who have begun as mid- 
shipmen or apprentices, ‘and worked at the sea as 
a profession worth knowing in theory and practice. 
To them is due the high reputation of the British 
merchant officer, and to them fall the best posts in 
Our great shipping companies, who only take them 
into their service when they have reached the top 
of the tree in clippers and cargo boats and other 
small fry. 

When they enter the company’s service they have 
to take a step down to begin with, and their pro- 
motion goes “by seniority tempered with merit,’ 
the Naval Reserve men having perhaps the best 
chance in a balancing of merits, owing to its 
bringing a certain amount of distinction to a ship 
to fly the blue ensign instead of the red ; for no 
ship can fly the blue without the warrant granted 
by the Admiralty only to such vessels as are 
commanded by an officer of the Naval Reserve and 
have at least ten R.N.R. men among their crew. 
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And it is certainly inappropriate for the red ensign 
to be flown by such of our merchant vessels as 
have been built under Admiralty rules and are on 
the list as subsidised cruisers. With the Cunard 
Company drawing £19,000 a year as a retaining fee 
for the Campania and Lucania, and with the White 
Star people drawing £15,000 for the Majestic and 
Teutonic, to say nothing of the other Atlantic boats 
or of the P. and O. and other boats on the cruiser 
fist, the encouragement of the Naval Reserve in all 
its branches by the large shipping companies is 
intelligible enough, even on the low 
ground of finance. 

Step by step, from ship to ship, in 
zigzag fashion he will rise to command. 
As sixth officer he will relieve the fifth, 
as fifth he will relieve the fourth, as 
fourth he will relieve the third, as third 
he will relieve the second, as second he 
will relieve the first ; the odd numbers 
being in one watch the evens in another, 
port and starboard, like the numbers in 
a town street. From £4 a month he 
will rise to £15 or more, and when he 
is at the top of the ladder as captain 
he will be making perhaps from £400 a 
year upwards. In any case there will be 
many who will envy him. From captain 
he may in time be promoted to the com- 
modoreship and remain afloat, or come 
ashore as marine superintendent, and as 
marine stperintendent his duties will be 
multitudinous indeed. 

The marine superintendent has not 
only to berth the ship when she comes, 
but he has to see that all her needful 
requirements are attended to, that the 
catering and engineering departments 
have done their work, and that she is in 
every way ready to sail at the hour fixed 
for her departure. She comes into stable 
as it were when she reaches his hands, 
and he has to hand her over ready for 
the race as soon as the bell rings. But 
really ready she seldom is until the very 
last moment, notwithstanding all the 
stocktakings, and musterings, and in- 
spections, and drills. Even when the 
gangway is pulled back at the jetty there 
is always something to throw in or off at 
the dock gates, or to receive or hand out in the 
river, be it only a belated passenger or passenger's 
friend who has disregarded the “who's for the 
shore ?” 

At Liverpool the ship is gencrally in the river 
before she receives her passengers, who arrive 
in the tender from the landing stage, and she 
moves off without fuss to be soon clear enough 
away for the “ stand-by ” to be dispensed with and 
regular watchkeeping to begin—the starboard 
watch to invariably take first turn from eight o’clock 
to midnight, as does the port watch on the return 
journey, the practice being in accordance with the 
old rule that the captain should see the ship out 
and the mate should bring her home. Liverpool, 
however, differs from London in many ways. Ina 
Liverpool ship you keep to the old style of watch 
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and watch, in a London ship you have three 
watches ; ai Liverpool you bring your ship out 
of dock stern first, whilst in London you swing her 
round and come out in a more natural manner. 
But head first or stern first she is big enough and 
busy enough to satisfy any reasonable person. 
There are few more interesting scenes than the 
departure of one of the larger passenger ships from 
the Albert docks on a Thursday or Friday after- 
noon. You have often heard of it perhaps, but go 
and see it, as a bystander with no personal interest 








WASHING THE HURRICANE DECK. 


inany one aboard. You will appreciate it all the more, 
and you will not have to wait so long. Try the Central 
first, just as a P. and O. boat is under way. The 
passengers may not be demonstrative, but notice 
how order begins to reign as soon as the last rope 
is dropped, and how the ship seems to straighten 
herself up for her march past the line of shipping. 
In the first hundred yards you will have left off 
watching her passengers to pick out her officers at 
their posts, the first in the bow, the second aft, the 
captain on the bridge, with the pilot close at hand. 

The tug brings her up the basin, and through the 
swing-bridge opening. Steadily she nears the gate. 
There the tug swerves off and leaves her, and alone 
she moves into the lock. ‘Then she is warped in 
a little, the gates closing behind her. ‘The front 
gates open, and with a drive from her own screw 
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she enters the Thames and curves along towards 
London. A tug has been waiting for her—you 
can tell her tug by her flying the same house flag— 
and as the tide takes her the tug approaches and 
secures the rope. For a moment or so there is a 
fight between steam and stream. Steam wins, and 
slowly—very slowly at first—she is off down to 
Gravesend. 

But there are other tugs in waiting, and another 
house flag is run up on the signal staff at the dock 
gates. A New Zealand liner, from Gallions, is 
coming out. “Coming out?” Yes, but, as with 
the other boat, it is a lengthy process. Half an 
hour or more ago, the gangway was withdrawn and 
she began to sidle from the jetty, her winches going 
first at one warp and then at another, while the 
painter’s men have been putting on the finishing 
patches. First she swings a little by the stern and 
the long-handled brushes get in a few dabs on the 
bow ; then the bow sheers off a bit and the stern 
rounds in, whereupon the long sticks come hurrying 
down the side and dab in the black over the spots 
that have been chafed. Now she is out of range, 
and the tug is towing her as if she were going toa 
funeral in the river. She enters the entrance lock, 
and there again are the men with the long-handled 
brushes ready for a few loving touches on the 
starboard side. 

In the lock she is only six feet from the footway, 
and she towers up above it like a house as the gates 
are closed behind her. “Dab! dab!” go the 
painters for the last time. Down comes a gangway, 
and the last dockers, and probably the last painters, 
come ashore ; for never did a ship start yet without 
smelling horribly of wet paint. 

Up goes the gangway, and there she floats, a 
world in miniature, kept in place only by gravitation. 
Thanks to those parting dabs she is an unbroken 
mass of black and white, clean and shiny. She is 
loaded down to her limit ; her decks fore and aft 
are alive with passengers, first class, second, third, 
for, though you may never see an emigrant on an 
Indian boat, you will rarely find an Australasian 
without one. 

There is little movement, but plenty of excite- 
ment on the ship and on the shore ; both crowds 
are ready to laugh or cry at the least incident. 
Shouts there are, mostly congratulatory ; some ot 
sadness, some otherwise. “Good luck and a 
fortune to you !” from one part of the quay, with a 
shrill antistrophe from another quarter of “ Curse 
you, you’ve gone for another four months, and I'll 
be in the workus when you come back !”—a good 
deal of human nature, and not a little humour or 
the gallery sort. 


The outer gates open, and the screw gives a 
churn, churn, deep down ; and, under her own 
steam, the ship begins to move. “Good-bye! 
Good-bye !” ‘The last link has of course been 
broken? No! On the poop isa man ina blue 
jumper, boatswain’s mate or what not, particularly 
busy. Along the quay comes trotting a stoutish 
woman, carrying a peculiarly irregular brown paper 
parcel and a banjo. “Hi yi!” shouts the sailor to 
the woman as she pants through the crowd, “ You 
are late, old gal, what makes you so late?” 
“Missed the train!” she gasps back. “Here! 
what shall I do with the banjo?” 

“Throw it up.” Faster glides the ship, surely but 
imperceptibly increasing speed as she moves out. 
** Let me have it, mother,” says one of the crowd. 
“Can you catch?” Faster, faster goes the screw. 
“Throw it up !” says the sailor on the poop. Up goes 
the banjo in the air ; he does not catch it, but it drops 
on board with a “ whung” that speaks volumes for 
its power. “The parcel! the parcel!” shrieks 
the woman. “Here y’are, mother!” says the 
banjo-thrower. ‘Chuck us a line ”—this to the 
man on the poop, now a dozen yards away. The 
dialogue proceeds crescendo. “ All serene !” yells 
the sailor, picking up from the deck about fifty yards 
of signal halliards, or clothes-line, or whatever it may 
be, and with a mighty heave sending its end well 
over the quay in a series of wriggling spirals. 
“Haul away!” says the man ashore, hauling it in 
hand over hand, at lightning speed. He grasps 
the parcel, “‘ Will this knob hold, mother ? ” he asks. 
“Yes, yes,” pants the old lady, “but oh, be 
careful!” A double hitch round the prominence ; 
the line has lengthened to twenty yards or more as 
the vessel goes out beyond the gates. “ Right ?” 
queries the man on her poop, more faintly now. 
“ Haul!” roars the manashore. The line tautens, 
the brown-paper parcel slings out over the water, 
the man ashore veering the line; jump, jump 
it goes at every pull, quicker and quicker as 
the ship gains in speed ; jump, jump. Alas! the 
paper breaks, and out of it drops—what? A pot 
of marmalade ! 

“ Lost the jam !” roars the crowd. The woman 
looks unutterables, for as the gallipot drops it 
carries away nearly all the paper with it, leaving onlya 
collar hitched tightly round the knob, which hangs 
revealed as the neck of a bottle of Jameson’s best. 
“Hurray !” comes echoing over the water as jump, 
jump, the bottle is grasped on board and the 
long line slipped from the shore. The man on the 
poop makes a speaking-trumpet of his hands, and, 
as a voice from a far country, we hear, “Got the 
whisky !_ Good-bye, old gal, good-bye !” 

W. J. GORDON. 
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OW that numerous politicians have concurred 
in urging the Legislature to assign a yearly 
salary to every member of the House of Com- 

mons in remuneration of his parliamentary service, 
and speak of their proposals as a proposal for the 
revival of an ancient usage, the real historical facts 
of the case should be known. Bearing in mind 
the non-political character of the “ Leisure Hour,” 
I shall studiously refrain from giving my remarks 
the faintest glow of controversial feeling, and be 
at pains to withhold from the reader my personal 
opinions on the several questions at issue. 

With respect to the opportunities I have enjoyed 
for gathering numerous data touching the payment 
of members of Parliament in olden times that never 
came to thecognisance of most of our writers on con- 
stitutional history, it may be remarked that it has de- 
volved upon me, as an Inspector of Ancient Writings 
for Her Majesty’s Commissioners on Historital 
Manuscripts, to examine and report upon the muni- 
ments of several of England’s oldest and most interest- 
ing boroughs, e.g. Chester, Plymouth, Ipswich, Great 
Yarmouth, Wisbeach, Southampton, King’s Lynn, 
as well as other corporate towns. The records of 
all the above-named towns yielded me some curious 
and valuable information respecting the various 
ways in which the burgesses exercised the powers 
of the parliamentary franchises, and of the inter- 
course which the parliamentary representatives of 
borough-towns maintained with their constituents. 
But, in order that my remarks may be kept within 
convenient limits, I shall in the present paper con- 
fine myself to what came under my observation 
when I was searching the muniments of King’s 
Lynn, co. Norfolk, a fair specimen of an English 
borough. Prior to Henry viu’s twenty-ninth year 
it was styled Bishop’s Lynn. It was one of the 
chief seaports in the kingdom. 

That he may the more readily apprehend the 
force and point of a remarkable parliamentary order 
forthe due payment of the wages of the twomembers 
of Parliament for Lynn made in October 1642—the 
only order that any Parliament seems to have ever 
made with respect to the payment of members for the 
borough—it is well that the reader should be here 
informed that from an early date of the fourteenth 
century (¢emp. Edward u.) to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, towit, till the election of repre- 
sentatives for the famous Long Parliament, the 
ordinary freemen of the borough, the “ burgesses-at- 
large” (as they were contemptuously designated by 
the superior inhabitants of the borough), had no 
voice or power in the choice of the burgesses of 
Parliament. They were elected turn after turn by 
the jurats, or aldermen, and the common council- 
men, ze. by the members of “the corporation,” in 
the narrowest sense of the term, and were chosen 
turn after turn by the governing junto of the bur- 
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gesses, without any reference to the opinion and 
feelings of the municipal outsiders. It is not 
necessary for our present purpose to describe the 
various changes that are recorded about the methods 
of electing members. It is enough to say that for 
two hundred years the members of Parliament for 
the borough were men of local influence and credit, 
who habitually lived and followed their respective 
vocations within the borough. 

In the sixteenth year of Henry vi, the corpora- 
tion was reconstituted by the new charter, which 
placed the borough under the government of twelve 
aldermen and eighteen common councilmen. 
Henceforth the members of Parliament for the 
borough were for several generations chosen directly 
by all the members of the Municipal Assembly ; 
and it was not till the burgesses-at-large contrived 
to cast votes for the persons chosen to represent 
the corporation in the famous Parliament which 
met in November 1640, that the members of Par 
liament for King’s Lynn were aught more than 
the representatives of the governing body of the 
borough, #.e. of “ the corporation,” in the narrowest 
sense of the term. 

The smallness of the sums which the parlia 
mentary burgesses took from the municipal ex 
chequer shows that the payments made to the suc 
cessive members of Pariiament should be regarded 
as mere payments for “expenses out of pocket ” 
rather than as payments in “ remuneration of labour 
and service.” The entries of these payments and the 
orders respecting them, to be found in successive 
Assembly Books at King’s Lynn, show that in the 
fifteenth century each member of Parliament for the 
borough received two shillings a-day and no more, 
for travelling to and from Parliament and staying 
with the Parliament, in the service of the corporation 
—the moderate daily allowance for necessary dis- 
bursements beginning on the day on which the 
Parliamentary burgess rode forth from Bishop's 
Lynn on his way to the place appointed for the 
Parliament, and ending on the day when he returned 
to the borough, and closed his turn of service by 
declaring the acts and proceedings of the recent 
Parliament to the Municipal Assembly. 

Under date of January 10, 20 Henry vi, “Ze. 
January 10, 1443, of the modern calendar, the 
searcher of one of the Lynn Assembly Books may 
find thisrecord in Latin, here translated into English 
for the reader’s convenience, “On the said day, it 
was agreed by the assent of the whole congregation, 
that the burgesses hereafter to be chosen by this 
town for Parliaments shall receive for their wages 
(viz. each of them) two shillings a day and no more 
in any manner.” Eighteen years later, the clerical 
keeper of a later Assembly Book wrote in Latin in 
the volume of record under date of January 9, 38 
Henry vi. “Memorandum, that Simon Pygott and 
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William Pilton, late burgesses of Parliament, rode 
towards Coventre on Wednesday next before the 
Feast of St. Edmund the king last past and returned 
to Lenn on the vigil of the Lord’s Nativity, and 
thus protracted their stay in going thither, waiting 
there and returning to forty-one days, whence the 
sum at the rate of four shillings extends itself to 
viijli. iiijs., of which they received beforehand one 
hundred shillings. And thus there are owed to the 
same Simon and William sixty-four shillings. And 
on that day the said Simon and William declared 
the acts of Parliament.” In what way burgesses 
of Parliament informed their constituents of the 
Municipal Assembly of Bishop’s Lynn respecting 
the acts and proceedings of the late Parliament, stu- 
dents are shown more fully and precisely by an entry 
made in one of the Assembly Books under date of 
December 30, 1 Edward tv, to wit, December 30, 
1471. ‘*Onthe same day,” it is said in this entry, 
“‘Symon Pygot and Henry Bermyngeham declared 
the acts of the Parliament last past, namely certain 
acts in writing, and certain by word of mouth.” 

Of course the buying power of a shilling was 
much greater in the fifteenth century than it is in 
Victorian England. It is impossible to state pre- 
cisely how much farther a shilling “went” in the 
times of Henry viand Edward tv than it “ goes” in 
the present year of grace. But a mere journeyman 
tailor’s daily wage of sixpence in the times of those 
sovereigns indicates how much more could be 
“done ” with a shilling in the fifteenth than in the 
nineteenth century. And when due account is 
taken of the greater value of money in the earlier 
period, it is inconceivable that a Parliamentary 
burgess could during his attendance on Parliament 
assembled at Westminster keep his personal ex- 
penses down to two shillings a day, or that in allowing 
him four times the daily wage of a journeyman 
tailor the Municipal Assembly of Bishop’s Lynn 
conceived themselves to be making each of their 
burgesses of Parliament a daily allowance that would 
cover all the costs and charges of his parliamentary 
attendance. Even if he rode to the place of meet- 
ing on his own horse, what with costs of bed, 
board, and baiting for man and beast at the half- 
way house where he broke the journeys, the burgess 
necessarily spent more than two shillings a day on 
the road to and from the scene of debate and de- 
liberation. If he rode toand fro on a postmaster’s 
hackney the journeys were still more chargeable to 
his purse. At London or Westminster he could 
dine fairly well at an ordinary for sixpence, sup 
fairly well for another sixpence, and get a sufficient 
lodging with breakfast at the cost of a third daily 
sixpence. A severely temperate and parsimonious 
man might contrive that his other daily expenses 
did not exceed the fourth daily sixpence. Even so 
during his stay with the Parliament he would be 
laying by nothing wherewith to defray the ex- 
cessive charges of the days of journeying. But 
burgesses of Parliament did not live near the Parlia- 
ment in so severely economical, not to say niggardly, 
a fashion four hundred years since. The daily 
allowance of two shillings was of course regarded 
by the Municipal Council as about the sum by 
which the daily expenses of a Parliament-man 
during his stay with the Parliament would exceed 
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his average daily expenditure whilst he lived quietly 
at his own home. A mere payment for expenses 
“out of pocket,” the allowance yielded him never 
a farthing of reward for his pains and trouble. 

The allowance for burgesses of Parliament having 
been thus fixed at Lynn in the fourteenth century, 
the chief merchants of the town (whose port was at 
that time one of the principal commercial ports of 
the realm) appear to have been content with so mode- 
rate an allowance for a long series of Parliaments. 
Though the King’s Lynn Assembly Books do not 
yield conclusive evidence on the point, I am inclined 
to think that the allowance was raised from two to 
four shillings at some time of one or another of our 
Tudor kings. An entry in one of the Assembly Books 
shows that one hundred shillings were “ disbursed ” 
in the April of Queen Mary’s first regnal year by 
the municipal treasurer “unto Mr. Overend towards 
his charges nowe at the parlyament,” held at Oxford. 
As Symon Pygott and William Pilton, burgesses of 
Parliament ‘emp. Henry vi, received a hundred 
shillings on account for their joint expenses, at a 
time when they received together the daily allow- 
ance of four shillings, I infer from the payment of 
a hundred shillings on account to William Overend 
“towards As charges at parlyament,” that he was 
receiving a daily allowance of four shillings. Any- 
how, the allowance for a burgess of Parliament for 
King’s Lynn was raised in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
to five shillings, and in James 1’s time, at least for 
a short time, to as much as #zx shillings a day. 

In 1614 the Mayor of King’s Lynn rode forth 
from the borough on his way to Parliament on 
April 1, and returned to the town on June 11 next 
following. Nine days later it was agreed by the 
Municipal Assembly “that Mr. Maior shall be 
allowed for his burgiss wages for every day wherein 
he served this last parliament the some of tenne 
shillinges per day,” to wit, 4 36 for seventy-two days’ 
service. Six years later, Mr. Matthewe Clark and 
Mr. John Wallis, aldermen of King’s Lynn, were 
chosen to serve the town as burgesses of parliament 
by “Mr. Maior, the aldermen, and comon coun- 
sell,” who at the same time “granted that either of 
the said burgesses shall have for their wages tenne 
shillinges for every day of the said parliament, and 
for every day of their travaill outward and home- 
ward.” 

When Robert Hitcham, Esq. (soon to become 
Sir Robert Hitcham, Knt., and attorney-general of 
James 1’s Queen), became a candidate for the 
place of a parliamentary burgess for King’s Lynn, 
he conciliated the members of the Municipal As- 
sembly by offering to serve them in Parliament 
without wages, and that he did so serve them ap- 
pears from the following curious entry in Volume 
vit of the Assembly Books of King’s Lynn, dated 
July 23, 1610: “Memorandum, Allso whereas Sir 
Robert Hitcham, Knt., the Queenes Majestie’s 
attorney-generall, is proposed to come to this towne 
from the Assize at Norwich to take his journy to 
Elie, where he is Judge of that County Palatyne, 
and that the said Sir Robert Hitcham is one of the 
burgesses of this burgh at this present parliament 
and promised to take noe wages for the same when 
he was elected. Therefore it is agreed that the 
Towne shall bestowe upon hym (as a gratuity) twenty 
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poundes, and that he shall be entertayned by Mr. 
Mayor, and that the charge thereof and of his horse- 
meat shall be borne by the towne.” 

It is not probable that, should Parliament decide 
to pay members for their service in the House of 
Commons, any future candidate for the suffrages 
of the burgesses of King’s Lynn will act on the 
example of Anne of Denmark’s attorney. For it 
cannot be questioned that the member who during 
his candidature should promise in case of his 
election to give his yearly salary to his constituents 
and serve them for nothing, would be unseated on 
petition on the ground that he had compassed his 
election by corruption. 

No burgess of Parliament for King’s Lynn ever 
received a higher daily wage than ten shillings, and 
it was only in James 1’s time that the Municipal 
Assembly made of their own free will so large an 
allowance per day to a burgess of Parliament. 

Entries in Volume 1x of the Assembly Books 
show that in Charles 1’s time the burgesses of 
King’s Lynn regarded ten shillings as. an excessive 
allowance. When Thomas Gurlynand John Cook, 
aldermen of the borough, were chosen and ap- 
pointed to represent King’s Lynn in the first 
Parliament of Charles 1, it was ordered by the 
Municipal Assembly that each of the two Par- 
liamentary burgesses should receive five shillings 
a day for his “ wages” ; and on January 22, 1628, at 
the election of two other aldermen, to wit, John 
Wallis and William Doughty, to serve at the same 
rate of payment as burgesses of Parliament, it was 
ordained by the aldermen and common council in 
Assembly “that the severall wages of those that 
shall be elected burgesses of this burrough shall be 
fyve shillings a piece for every daye.” 

It is to be observed that the “ burgesses at large,” 
ze. the mere freemen, contrived to have a voice 
in the election of the two aldermen, John Percevall 
and Thomas Toll, chosen to represent King’s 
Lynn in the Parliament that came to be known as 
the Long Parliament. It does not appear how it 
came to pass that the mere freemen successfully 
asserted their right to take part in this particular 
election. It does appear, however, that the 
majority of the aldermen and common council 
resented the action of the inferior burgesses, that 
they forbore to assign wages to the two members 
of Parliament, whom they regarded as having been 
improperly chosen. Under these circumstances 
the two burgesses of Parliament laid their case 
before the House of Commons, and petitioned the 
House to order the Municipal Assembly to pay 
wages to the parliamentary representatives of the 
borough. One result of this petition was that on 
January 2, 1642, Mr. Percevall and Mr. Toll pro- 
duced in the Municipal Assembly an order of the 
House of Commons made on October 15 last past 
in the following words: “It is this day Ordered 
by the Commons now assembled in Parliament, 
That the Maior, aldermen, and common counsell of 
the town of Kinge’s Lynne, in the county of Norfolk, 
Shall pay and allowe out of the towne stock, as 
formerly, unto John Percevall and Thomas Toll 
their burgesses for this present parliament, as lardge 
an allowance per diem as they have heretofore 
allowed any of their aldermen that hath been bur- 
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gesses in Parliament for that towne, notwithstanding 
the freemen of the town had their voyces in the 
choice of the said John Percivall and Tho. Toll to 
be their burgesses for this present Parliament. If 
the Mayor of Lynne can shew any cause to the 
contrary, we shalbe ready to heare him.” After 
perusing this order, the Municipal Assembly 
resolved and ordered “that Mr. Maior, Mr. 
Recorder, Mr. Doughty, Mr. May, and Mr. Leeke, 
with all convenient speede shall consider of and 
draw up a fittinge answeare to present to the House 
of Commons upon the said order and offer the 
same to be allowed by the howse.” 

It seems that the answer made by the governing 
body to this parliamentary order resulted in a modi 
fication of the words of the order, so that, instead 
of being paid on the highest scale, to wit, ten shil- 
lings a day, Messrs. Percevalland Toll should be paid 
on the reduced scale, and should each receive five 
shillings for each day of parliamentary service. In 
the following November the keeper of Volume 1x of 
the Assembly Books of the corporation made the 
ensuing entry in the Book of Record, to wit, 
“24 November, 1643.—This day it is ordered that 
Mr. Perceval and Mr. Toll, aldermen, which are 
Burgesses in this present parliament for this bourgh 
shalbe allowed 5s. a day a man from the time they 
went up to the parliament till this day out of the 
howse,” z.¢., out of the moneys of the municipa/ 
house. 

The order made by the House of Commons for 
payment of moneys out of the municipal purse ot 
King’s Lynn to Messrs. Percevall and Toll in the 
way of “wages” for parliamentary service, is the 
more remarkable as pointing to one of the very few 
occasions on which the House of Commons con 
descended to interfere in the pecuniary relations of 
borough members and their constituents. In an 
ordinary time the House would have responded to 
the statement of grievance by declaring it did not 
pertain to the State to concern itself with the private 
difference that had arisen between the borough 
and its burgesses of Parliament. ‘Taken as it was 
in a revolutionary time, the action of the House of 
Commons on the dispute between King’s Lynn and 
the two burgesses of Parliament should, to use one 
of Dugdale’s happy expressions, be regarded as 
“a portent ” rather than “a precedent.” 

So far as King’s Lynn is concerned, the practice 
of paying members died with the Commonwealth. 
In other boroughs the practice lingered to a later 
date. Kingston-upon-Hull, in Yorkshire, is usually 
spoken of as the last borough to pay wages to its 
member of Parliament ; but it is questionable 
whether Andrew Marvell, who died in 1678, after 
representing that borough in successive Parliaments, 
was the last member of Parliament for a borough 
to receive payment from his constituents for service 
in the House of Commons. 

As the more strenuous supporters of the proposal 
for the universal payment of a// members of the 
Lower House maintain that to pay some members 
and leave other members at liberty to serve their 
constituents without pecuniary recompense would 
be to call ungenerous attention to the poverty of 
those politicians who on entering the House should 
need a salary for their sustenance, and thereby to 
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create an offensive distinction between poor mem- 
bers and rich members, it is worthy of especial 
notice that, in the times when it was usual for 
members of Parliament to take wages from their 
constituents, England never saw a Parliament 
whose members were one and all paid for their 
parliamentary service. Parliamentary knights for 
shires were paid for service rendered in the House 
of Commons to the State and their respective shires. 
Many refused to take the four shillings a day, the 
amount namedinan Actof Parliamentin 1543 asthe 
usual allowance. It may be questioned whether 
England ever saw within her bounds a Parliament 
whose members were one and all paid members. 

A matter even more deserving of consideration 
is that in the more or less remote times when 
members were wont to take “wages,” the money 
given to them was not taken from a stock levied 
from all the taxpayers of the country, but from funds 
raised by rate within the several towns or counties 
that were supposed to get advantage from the 
parliamentary services of their respective burgesses 
of Parliament. Instead of drawing a yearly salary 
from a paymaster-general of all authorised claim- 
ants on the national purse, the payment came from 
the treasurer of the particular borough or county 
to whose inhabitants he had rendered parliamentary 
service. 

Though England has learnt nothing from her 
own experience of the advantages and inconveni- 
ences arising from State payment of members of 
Parliament, her politicians are well aware that in 
several of her colonies and some foreign countries 


members of Parliament are universally paid at 
uniform rates. They know that in New Zealand a 
member of Parliament receives a yearly salary of 
#100 anda free pass over the railways; that in 
Canada he takes for his parliamentary labour two 
guineas a day ; that in South Australia he gets a 
yearly allowance of £200; and in Victoria an 
annual salary of £300. Aware that a member of 
Parliament is paid 7s. 6d. a day for three months 
of the year in Denmark, 13s. 4¢@. a day for three 
months of the year in Norway, #80 a year in 
Portugal, #150 a year in the Netherlands, and 
£1,000 a year in America, our politicians know 
that members of Parliament get neither daily fee, 
nor yearly stipend, nor a doit of pecuniary reward 
for such service in Germany, Hungary, Italy. 

Cognisant of these facts, English statesmen and 
their followers do not need to be told that certain 
social conditions which make it needful to pay for 
parliamentary service in some lands are inopera 
tive in this country. Should the majority of 
thoughtful politicians in this country come to the 
opinion that the members of our Lower House of 
Parliament should each and all receive yearly sal- 
aries from the national purse, they will have come 
to the conclusion after much careful deliberation 
whether the payment of members would conduce 
to the welfare of Great Britain. In coming to a 
final judgment on the new proposal, our conscien 
tious and studious politicians will not be greatly 
influenced by what is known of the payment of 
members of Parliament in former times of our own 
history. 

JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 





MAUI THE GREAT. 


AN AITUTAKIAN MYTH. 


HE great Maui, who had eight heads, formerly 
lived in utter darkness in Avaiki, or nether 
world. On one occasion, when wandering 

about in his gloomy abode, he saw a faint streak 
of light issuing from a small aperture in the roof. 
Maui at once conjectured that there must be some- 
where beyond a world of light, and resolved at any 
cost to leave the dark prison-world which he had 
always inhabited. He tried hard to reach the hole, 
and succeeded in doing so ; but upon endeavour- 
ing to squeeze himself through, found it impossible, 
on account of the number of his heads. Without 
hesitation Maui plucked off one of his heads, and 
vainly tried again. A second head was plucked ; 


but, though he possessed now only six, he could 
not get through. True to his resolve to explore 
the realms of day, Maui deprived himself of the 
sixth, fifth, fourth, and third heads. ‘“ Now,” 
thought this god of the shades, “having but two 
heads left, I shall be sure to get through.” He 
tried, and once more failed. Off went one of the 
remaining heads, and the hero entered the narrow 
hole, and, to his great delight, speedily emerged 
into a flood of light in this world of ours. Nor did 
he ever regret the sacrifice he had made to attain 
so rich a reward, for he made this world his per- 
manent home. Hence it is that now all mankind, 
his descendants, have but one head apiece ! 
WILLIAM WYATT GILL, LL.D. 
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THE PEOPLES OF EUROPE. 





HOW THEY LIVE, THINK, AND LABOUR. 


FRANCE, IIL. 





A GROUP OF PARISIAN LAWYERS. 


(From: the “Paris-lllusiré.”) 


FRENCH TITLES. 


'THE successive revolutions have destroyed 
every vestige of feudalism, though there still 
lingers, in out-of-the-way parts, such as 

Brittany, a certain traditional respect for the de- 
cayed noblesse. Few of the present titled families 
really go very far back. Most of the present titles 
date from the time of Louis xiv or the Empire, 
and a large number are spurious and self-assumed. 
After the establishment of the Republican Govern- 
ment in 1870, the nobility made a great mistake. 
Instead of throwing themselves into public life, at a 
moment when France needed her best men, and 
occupying themselves with politics, putting their 
sons in the Army and Navy, and endeavouring thus 
to revive their prestige and to have a share in 
national affairs, they drew in their horns and retired 
into their shells, offended at the word Republic. 

Disgusted, discontented, sulky, like Achilles 
when he retired to his tent, they shut themselves 
up in their country houses, going up to Paris for a 
few months only in winter or spring, seeing no one 
but their own set, deciding that a genti/homme had 
no longer any career open to him except perhaps 
the Church, or a cavalry regiment (for the infantry 
is considered bourgeois). And even those who 
enter the Church rarely become pricsts—this is 
not held comme i/ faut. They rather go into some 
religious order, and hence are of no more practical 
use. A very small number, like the late and present 
Duc de la Rochefoucauld, Count Albert de Mun, 
and Paul de Cassagnac, threw themselves into 
parliamentary life, and formed in the Chamber a 
party of the Right. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, however, 
it has proved quite impossible for the aristocracy to 
keep their sons free from the “ taint ” of current ideas. 
Even if their elementary education is confided 
only to priests, later on, either in pursuing their law 


studies or serving their military time, they have to 
come in contact with democratic ideas. “Nos 
fils,” recently said an old nobleman to a friend of 
the writer, “nos fils n’ont pas de traditions, ils 
n’ont jamais vu régner en France.” 

There has been more than one proposition 
brought forward in the Chamber to tax titles, but 
this idea has always been met with ridicule. But 
while the noblesse thus hold aloof from the 
bourgeoisie, affecting to despise them, when it is a 
question of big dowries they do not hesitate to 
regild their blazons from among their midst. 

The bourgeoisie on their part are corrupted by 
the influence of the materialistic philosophy, bent 
on enjoying the good things of this life as much 
as possible. ‘They look with feelings of mistrust 
on the lower orders, and though Mr. Hamerton 
maintains that snobbery and tuft-hunting do not 
exist in France, it is yet by no means uncommon 
in good society to meet with those who are evi- 
dently happy to cite among their acquaintances 
a title, and almost to bow down before the particule 





A BRETON DEVOTEE. 
(From the “ Galerie Contemporaine.”) 


“de.” The lower orders have been taught by 
demagogues to look upon the bourgeoisie as their 
oppressors, but this feeling is neither very general 
nor very deep. 











CHURCH AND STATE. 


With regard to religion, France stands in the 
position of being rather a non-religious than an irre- 
ligious country, as is commonly supposed. There are 
fewlandsin which thestruggle between the civil power 
and the religious authority has been more constant, 
and where religious and political questions are 
more entangled. Most of the civil and social re- 
forms of the present century have been carried out 
at the expense and in spite of the Catholic Church. 
Religious statistics are lacking since the last twenty 
years, but in 1872, nine hundred and eighty per 
thousand of the population were Catholics, though 
often so but by baptism, as against sixteen per 
thousand of Protestants. There is no State religion 
in France, but there are four recognised faiths, 
Catholic, Protestant, Hebrew, and in Algiers 
Mohammedan, and all paid by the Government. 
The right of owning property is accorded to certain 
ecclesiastical communities, and ministers have cer- 
tain privileges, but their stipends may be stopped 
by Government on the slightest provocation. The 
State supervises and controls the administration 
of ecclesiastical property and the appointment of 
ministers ; and, except in the case of the Roman 
Church, all as a rule works peacefully ; but endless 
are the struggles between Rome and the French 
Government. Hence it is little wonder that the 
Radical party aim at the separation of Church and 
State—that is to say, the suppression of the budget 
of worship. 

The Cathedrals belong to the State, parochial 
churches to the communes, and both have to 
provide for keeping them in order. 

Until recently there were Catholic faculties 
of theology at the Universities, but as degrees 
given by them were not necessary for admission to 
the priesthood, they were suppressed. 

As a rule the clergy are recruited from the 
peasantry in nine cases out of ten. ‘The aristocracy, 
who profess such deep respect for the Church, keep 
outside it, and their adherence is rather political than 
social ; though upon the chairs in the Madeleine, 
and other Parisian churches, are seen the names of 
many of the old noblesse, some of whom are very 
devout and regular in their attendance. 

Apart from the secular clergy there are the reli- 
gious communities so jealously eyed by the State 
because of their absorption of property and energy. 
The Revolution suppressed the convents, which 
have since been re-established, but the State of 
course never enforces vows. ‘The State can dis- 
solve existing religious communities by mere de- 
cree of the executive ; there is no need to consult 
Parliament. Thus in 1880 the Jesuit orders were 
dissolved, and at the same time all male religious 
communities. 

Appeal to the secular authorities can be, and is, 
employed against any priest who usurps power, 
violates the laws, or compromises the honour of citi- 
zens. The Conseil d’Etat examines into the case, 
then the President of the Republic decides whether 
there has been abuse. Nothing more ; it is simply 
a public censure. 

The Roman Catholic worship costs the State 
about two million eight hundred thousand pounds. 
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The Protestant, which is both Calvinistic and Lu- 
theran, sixty thousand. It was not until the time 
of Napoleon 11 that the Protestants enjoyed all 
these equal rights with the Romanists. The Jewish 
Church, on the other hand, was recognised as early 
as 1808. This faith, including the Hebrew semi- 
nary at Paris, costs the State about eight thousand 
pounds ; while the Mohammedan is estimated at 
nine thousand pounds. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


The foundation of the present system of public 
instruction is due to Napoleon 1, who declared as a 
mere lad that if he ever had power, education 
should be very differently managed from what it had 
hitherto been. For centuries it was in the hands 
of the priesthood, and regarded as a dangerous 
stimulant only to be administered in small doses. 
Since 1882 it is general and compulsory. The 
whole department is under the Université de France, 
which is not a university in the English sense of the 
word, but means, as the word meant in the middle 
ages, a number of educational bodies bound into one. 

There are three degrees of education : primary or 
popular, secondary, classical, or special, and higher 
education, that is to say for the liberal professions. 
The University divides France into seventeen 
Academies, each comprehending several depart- 
ments. At the head of each is a Rector, who, 
under the Minister of Public Instruction, directs the 
administration of higher and secondary education, 
while the primary is under the prefect of each de- 
partment. 

The central administration, vested in the higher 
Council of Instruction, sits at Paris, and to this the 
reports of all the schools must be sent. This is 
assisted by the Academical Council, which settles 
programmes, lays down rules, and appoints in- 
spectors of schools. Besides this there is also a 
Departmental Council ; in short, the organisation 
is most complicated, and it is overweighted with 
official rules and programmes, that stifle all initiative 
on the part of the teachers. 

A child, if its parents like, may be taught at 
home, but its name must all the same be entered at 
some State or private school ; and it must after the 
age of eight pass an examination once every year 
before the State board. If found to be insufficiently 
taught it may be compelled to go to school. De- 
faulting parents for the first offence have their 
names posted on the doors of the Hotel de Ville, 
for the second a fine of from one to fifteen francs, or 
from one to five days’ imprisonment. 

In the State schools no religious, that is to say 
no dogmatic teaching is given, but morality 1s 
inculcated, including duty to God. A_ holiday 
is given once a week for the express purpose ol 
allowing parents to give religious instruction. 

Primary education includes reading, writing, 
French, geography, history (chiefly French), general 
notions of law and science, and the elements of 
drawing, modelling, and music. 

The system as a whole differs greatly from that in 
force in England. The hours of study are long, 
exercise in the English sense unknown, and surveil 
lance incessant. ‘The after result of this education 
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in leading strings is rarely satisfactory on the moral 
side. Too much watched as children, they are apt to 
transgress too grossly when the spy system is relaxed. 
It is a question of the swaying of the pendulum. 

No person is allowed to teach in a State or private 
school who has not obtained a certificat de capacite. 
No member of a religious community is eligible as 
a master in a State school. 

In principle, primary education is supplied by the 
communes ; in fact, it is tending to be a charge on 
the State. Every commune is compelled to main- 
tain a State school if of over five hundred inhabi- 
tants ; it must also maintain a school for girls. It 
may also have infant schools. Each department 
must also have normal schools for masters and 
mistresses, and besides this the State has two train- 
ing schools for the higher grade of teachers at St. 
Cloud and Fontenay. 

Thanks to the energy with which education has 
been taken in hand since the disasters of 1870, 
when it was held that it was their excellent school- 
ing that led the Germans to victory, it is found that 
the number of recruits unable to read or write has 
fallen from fifteen to eleven per cent. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


Secondary education is divided into three 
branches : classical, literary or scientific, and special. 
The course lasts about ten years, and prepares for 


the legal, medical, and literary professions. This 
education is given in lycées and colleges. ‘The 


former are paid by the State, the latter by the com- 
munes. They are apt to be a little inferior as regards 
the capacity of the teachers, though in both the pro- 
grammes are the same, drawn up by central authority 
and controlled by State inspectors. Since 1880 
thirty-five lycées have been opened for girls, with a 
view to diverting their education from the superficial 
training and narrowing influences of the convent 
schools. So far the results have been fairly satisfac- 
tory. This secondary education is very cheap ; and 
there are besides a large number of scholarships 
accorded by the State, which ensure not only free 
education, but almost free board and lodging, the 
difference to be made up being trifling. The 
diploma of Bachelor, given to men and women 
alike, accorded at the end of the scholastic term 
after a successful written and oral examination be- 
fore the professor of the facultés, counts as a uni- 
versicy degree of inferior rank. It is indispensable 
for attendance at the course of higher education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The higher education is chiefly given at the 
specialist faculté, of which most courses are free to 
the public, though students must take out every 
quarter a form of matriculation at a small cost, 
and pay a supplementary diploma fee. For these 
facultés Paris is the principal centre, but a few other 
cities also have them, including Lyons and Nancy, 
chiefly noted for its excellent medical schools. 
Women are admitted to all the courses of higher 
education, including medicine, and can take a 
doctor’s degree, and compete for posts in hospitals 
against men. 

Besides the facultés, there are the public courses 
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of instruction given by the Collége de France, 
intended for sciences still in process of formation ; 
and the Government further maintains schools of 
fine art, including music and the drama. To 
these latter schools France owes much of the 
prestige she enjoys in all that pertains to matters of 
taste and high culture. 


MILITARY SERVICE. 


The over-tenderness of French education is some- 
what counteracted by the military service which 
every Frenchman, unless physically incapacitated, 
must undergo. All fit to serve owe five years’ 
active service to the State, but persons engaged in 
public teaching and ministers of religion are exempt 
on condition of devoting at least ten years to their 
profession. It is permissible in time of peace for 
young men who hold certain scholastic diplomas 
to volunteer for one year. ‘This tends to raise the 
standard of education throughout France. Life is 
not luxurious in the French army, to a great extent 
all fare alike, and the result is that the French 
soldier of whatever rank learns to obey readily and 
to live frugally. This need to render universal 
service, instituted since the war of 1870, has already 
done good, in the sense that the nation has grown 
less restless and less bellicose, and thus the very 
existence of this huge army forms a guarantee 
against rash enterprise. 


POPULAR READING. 


Now that, thanks to compulsory schools, nearly 
every one can read, the average thought of the people 
might be expected to be high ; but the capacity to 
read has found food chiefly in fourth-rate papers, 
The faits divers (police news) and the feuilleton 
supply the kind of reading, which requires no effort, 
rouses momentary curiosity or excitement, and leaves 
nothing behind it. A newspaper to succeed in 
France must be amusing. On this condition it 
may lie, levy black mail, and do everything that is 
discreditable. There are only two serious and 
thoroughly respectable daily papers in France. 
“Le Temps” and “ Le Journal des Débats.” Next 
to these may be put “La République Frangaise,” 
founded by Gambetta, “Le Matin,” “ Liberté,” 
“ Figaro,” and “ Le Petit Journal,” which has one of 
the largest circulations. ‘“ Le Soleil” (monarchical) 
and the “ Eclair” are also halfpenny papers. 

Next to newspapers the general reading of the 
masses consists of cheap editions in numbers of 
thrilling tales of Xavier de Montépin, Eugene Sue, 
and authors of that sensational ilk. Occasionally 
classics, such as Victor Hugo’s novels, are edited in 
cheap numbers at five or ten centimes per livraison. 
Such inanities as Le Colonel Ramollet (skits on life 
in the army and caricatures of officers) and “ La 
Lanterne des Demoiselles” finda ready sale. Zola 
has penetrated into all classes. Comic papers treat 
almost exclusively of political life, in cartoons where 
the draughtsmanship is often forcible and clever, 
though rough, and the jokes coarse. Social carica 
tures, such as are seen in our English “ Punch,” are 
almost unknown. 

There is of course a great difference between 
town and country, both in the matter of reading and 
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of general thought. One must, however, go into very 
remote districts, such as the Cevennes or Brittany 
or Morvan, to find crass superstitions. Even there 
there are not many, and chiefly attached to animals, 
such as toads or newts, or to certain weather signs or 
saints. Brittany, which still possesses its Breton lan- 
guage (which is not a patois), its old religious beliefs, 
and its political reactionary sentiments, is sometimes 
said to resemble Cornwall, but the parallel does 
not extend much beyond its supposed remoteness 
from the centres of thought ; while Morvan, which 
is a Celtic centre in the heart of France, still keeps 
its own language like Wales, and uses French as 
the Welsh use English. 

As to favourite ideas, it is netoriously impossible 
to get out of a French peasant what he thinks. 
“ Peut-étre bon” is his invariable reply to any cross- 
questioning. His one idea, practically evinced, is 
to make money. He is always thrifty, often nig- 
gardly. In politics he is generally absolutely ig- 
norant, very suspicious, and votes, not fram any 
patriotic or national point of view, but entirely from 
an egotistical one, supporting the candidate by whom 
he individually expects to profit most. 

French people, as a rule, read less than English 
people. It is also allowable to believe that they 
think less. They certainly talk more. “Com- 
parisons are odious,” but the crass ignorance of 
even the fairly educated Frenchman about any- 
thing beyond the frontier of France is notorious ; 
and we venture to assert that the picture painted 
by Matthew Arnold of the higher culture of the 
average Frenchman over the Englishman is inac- 
curate. France contains a small minority of very 
superior men, and it is on their reputation for esprit 
that themost of the nation relies. Take the French 
educated youth of twenty and twenty-five, and it 
will be found that he has read less general literature, 
less poetry, less history, with the exception of 
French history, in which he is thoroughly grounded, 
and fewer tales of travels than the educated English 
lad of sixteen. What he has read he has probably 
appreciated and remembered much better, but his 
outlook is narrower. The great French quality 
is perception, in contradistinction to reflection or 
imagination. 

Conferences, manifestoc s, and newspapers are the 
most active forms of social and political propa- 
ganda ; pastoral letters and pamphlets of religious. 
Public meetings, like the droit d’association, are 
not free. Leave to hold them must be obtained 
from the police twenty-four hours beforehand in 
general, and two hours beforehand at election times. 


LIFE IN THE PROVINCES. 


In order to get an idea of life in the French pro- 
vincial towns let us choose one or two as represen- 
tative. For examp%e, there is Le Mans, the most 
rapidly developed town in the west of France, 
and this in spite of the decrease in its es- 
tablished industry of hemp-spinning and weaving. 
It owes its prosperity to being on the railway 
line which joins Brest to Paris, and is situated at 
the meeting of the Huisme and Sarthe, just where 
the latter becomes navigable. The town isa curious 
patchwork of buildings and old streets, with great 


slices of modern buildings intercalated at hazard. 
Great industry reigns in this town, which is the cen- 
tral emporium of Western France for corn and cattle. 
It is to agriculture that Le Mans owes its _pros- 
perity. The quantity of cereals produced by the 
province of Maine has necessitated steam mills, and 
the railways even bring corn from outside. The 
great industry used to be linen, thanks to the 
superior quality of the hemp grown in the neigh- 
bourhood. The increased use of cotton stuffs and 
the rising in favour of the linen of the north of 
France have reduced this industry. This cultivation 
of hemp, or rather the process of drying it in the sun 
and steeping it in the river, occasions the most 
horrible smells all over the place during August and 
September ; and even as late as October the waters 
of the Sarthe are still inky black, and the inhabitants 
never if they can help it walk along the quays. The 
hemp is placed on rafts called trailles, about ninety 
feet square, on which big stones are piled to keep 
them below water, producing picturesque scenes on 
the river bank. This hemp used to find a great 
market for naval purposes, cables, sails, and other 
gear. During the American war nine large cotton 
spinning factories were established. Only two now 
exist. The introduction of jute as a substitute for 
the coarser kinds of hemp has been very prejudicial 
to the hemp industry. 

Close to Le Mans is Fernay, a small town stand- 
ing in the midst of the district, celebrated for the 


finest hemp in France and for its splendid chalk 


mines. Both industries are on the decline. The 
main product of Fernay was linen for shirt-fronts, 
collars, etc., now ousted by cotton stuffs. At Alen- 
con it is the same story ; here an attempt has been 
made at machine-weaving, but most of the works 
had to close. The number of hand weavers. in 
Alengon has fallen in ten years from 23,000 to 250. 

All this part of the country, which seemed made 
for industries—for it has coal cheap and close at 
hand, and water-power in plenty—can only look to 
an agricultural future. 

Fully to understand the adoration which every 
Frenchman has for Paris, it is necessary to have 
lived in a French provincial town and seen its utter 
dulness, except perhaps in the case of Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, and in a less degree in Lyons. There is 
no real local life ; Paris absorbs everything. There 
are no towns like Glasgow, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, which have a separate life of their own. 
Take as an example Limoges. It is an old cathedral 
town, a military depét with an established prosper- 
ous industry, and yet existence is utterly stagnant 
in this big rambling place, with its broad bulwarks, 
avenues, and squares going up and down at will, 
tacked on the old town, a collection of unsavoury 
streets with old wooden houses on both sides of the 
Vienne. Everything in the shops except eatables 
is dearer than in Paris, because everything comes 
from Paris. If you want something done in the 
way of repairs of some delicacy, it has to be sent 
to the capital. If you want a newspaper you have 
to await its arrival from the metropolis. Socially, 
everything is in cliques. The small local noblesse 
are a thrifty set, and hate to have strangers see the 
small way in which they live, so they will not 
receive the officers that are in garrison, though 
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one or two of the bigger proprietors or nobles may 
invite the cavalry officers to their chateaux. The 
military look down on the bourgeoisie, and would 
not go to their houses even if they could. There 
is, besides, the little official world of the prefect and 
the magistrates, who are all foreigners, that is to say 
not belonging to the Limousin. There is also a the- 
atre, but seldom atroupe. Many of the respectable 
well-to-do families consider it not correct to go there. 

Frenchmen, though it may surprise some to be 
told so, as a rule are certainly less sociable than Eng- 
lish people, and, in brief, one may note that ina 
railway carriage, or in a room with strangers, in 
France the foreigner has generally to make the first 
step towards conversation. 

In Tours society is even more cut up into cliques, 
and yet Tours is often called um petit Paris. In 
Rouen and in Havre much the same petty kind of 
life prevails, limited to church-steeple interest and 
church-steeple policy. In the provinces everybody 
stands on his dignity and is afraid to hold his 
neighbour as his social* equal, and this too in a 
nominally republican land rhetorically passionate 
in its devotion to equality. In the real country 
things are not much better. There is sometimes 
an easy and humble grace, an absence of social 
affectations, a freedom of life, and an aptness, which 
charms a casual visitor ; but looked at broadly the 
picture is not attractive. The simplicity of life in 
what a Frenchman calls a chateau astonishes the 
Briton, who would consider such an existence little 
better than that of a peasant ; and he is surprised, 
too, by the name of chateaux, which are not 
luxuriously appointed houses, but simple manors, 
closely surrounded by cattle sheds, stables, and 
kitchen gardens. Such a chateau in question is 
that of Nohant, the ancestral home of the great 
French writer Georges Sand, a dwelling an Eng- 
lish tenant farmer would regard as somewhat rough. 
Yet, as a whole, life is simple in France ; while, as a 
whole also, there is a wider distribution of comfort. 


FRENCH COOKERY. 


The French are known to be a cooking race, and 
their kitchen language and recipes have travelled 
all over the civilised world. Certainly the love of 
good cheer is extended through all classes of the 
population ; but they do not feed in the vulgar 
sense, it is quality not quantity the Frenchman 
prizes, and down to the lowest classes second-rate 
articles find no purchasers. If a Frenchman can 
afford to have little, that little must be of the best. 
The dealers know this, and extravagant prices are 
given for mere daily necessaries of life. Mr. Ha- 
merton, than whom there is no better observer of 
French characteristics, holds that this love of good 
living amounts to a serious evil, and actually 
operates as a restraint on population, since it 
would be as cheap to feed a large family in a plain 
Way as to nourish a small one on luxuries. “ My 
opinion is,” he writes, “that luxury in food and 
dress are the two great parents of evil in France.” 


DRESS OF THE PEOPLE. 


For it is with dress as with food. The French- 
man, and yet more the Frenchwoman, must have 
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everything of the best, and also in the latest fashion. 
No woman would go out in a dress which was not 
in the mode, she would feel herself disgraced ; and 
no eccentricity, no departure from the rigid code 
laid down by the goddess Fashion, whom the French 
ardently worship, is permitted. A Frenchman in 
all things likes to conform outwardly ; he detests to 
seem conspicuous, or to lay himself open even to 
good-natured ridicule. Each class and calling has 
to some extent retained its distinctive garb, with a 
conservatism which is a foundation of the French 
national character. Thus one never sees the dis- 
tressing shabby finery that flaunts itself in our Eng- 
lish streets. The workman wears his blue linen 
blouse, washed at least once a week, instead of fusty 
shoddy clothes; the working woman her plain 
short black gown and spotless white cap. 


HOURS OF LABOUR. 


In 1848 a law was passed limiting the daily hours 
of labour to twelve, but it has never really been put 
into force. There is also no real legal day of rest. 
An agitation is now on foot in favour of an eight 
hours’ day, and a minimum of wages below which 
no master shall be entitled to go ; but recent strikes 
have shown that these demands have not the coun- 
try as a whole behind them. The eight hours’ 
working day is only advocated by one class of work 
men. Opinion is more general as to the necessity 
of efficient inspection of factories, workshops, etc., 
the present system being most inefficient. Statutes 
formulated for regulating adult labour have usually 
been passed with but slight regard to the sex of 
the persons concerned. Still, some limitations are 
legally imposed on female and infant labour, though 
these regulations are more frequently broken than 
observed. 

Average wages vary according to districts and 
trades. ‘Thus, a farm labourer gets as a rule from 
two to three francs a day, but in Brittany and the 
Garonne much less. Miners receive about four 
francs. In the big factories men get about 3.50 
francs, women 1.80 franc, and children 1.20 
franc. Bricklayers have from 1.50 franc to 5 
francs a day. The wages are about three-fifths 
higher in Paris. For domestic servants, a maid-of- 
all-work, but more capable as a rule than what is 
understood in England by the appellation, gets from 
forty to fifty-five francs a month, all found. Female 
cooks can ask from sixty to eighty francs a month, 
and men from seventy to one hundred ard twenty 
francs. These figures are of course much lower in 
the provinces. 


HOUSING OF THE POOR. 


The housing of the poor varies largely, the re 
quirements of the north being unnecessary in the 
finer climate of the south. ‘The standard of com- 
fort and cleanliness is higher in the north. In the 
cottages in Lorraine or Normandy, for example, 
there would be a big downstairs room, serving as 
kitchen, parlour, and bedroom, for the master and 
his wife, a couple of other rooms, generally above, 
for the girls and women servants, and for the boys 
and farm hands: Promiscuous herding is more 
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common in the south, bringing with it its con- 
comitant evils of vice and dirt. In the north the 
cottages are stone-built and often thatched. Inthe 
parts where chestnut woods cover the country, 
timber and stone houses are the rule. It is no un- 
frequent thing to find a large dungheap in front of 
the door, which brings fever in its train ; indeed, 
there is an absolute disregard of the most elemen- 
tary sanitary measures. ‘The backward state of 
France, as compared with England, in these matters 
is remarkable, for the former has only the most pri- 
mitive drainage system. ‘The further south one 
goes the greater callousness one finds in this respect. 

In Paris and the largertownsthe people are lodged 
in the older houses of narrow streets. In old days 
in Paris the upper storeys of even the best houses 
were inhabited by quite humble folk, and this created 
a certain intercourse between the two classes, but 
everything of this kind has been done away with 
by the increased demand for space. 

A house is let in apartments up to the fifth storey, 
and on the sixth are generally servants’ rooms, each 
apartment having one, two, or three chambers for 
servants attached to it. ‘This sleeping of the ser- 
vants outside the house leads to most mischievous 
results. 

It is wonderful into how small a space French 
people manage to accommodate themselves. ‘The 
sitting-room will often be turned at night into a 
bedroom by means of a folding bed concealed by 
day in a cupboard. 

Rent varies very largely, according to locality, but 
on an average is about two-thirds higher in Paris 
than in the provinces, and indeed is dearer than in 
London. 


FAMILY LIFE. 


With regard to whether living in France is more 
secluded or more incommon, this varies according 
to age and to social status. No doubt bachelors 
living there, yourg fellows who have only a single 
room, are very much thrown upon the streets. ‘They 
spend their evenings at the café or in society. 
Society, it may be noted, receives a young unmarried 
man with open arms, but once married he is often 
dropped and retires into comparative seclusion. 
Paris possesses only about six clubs, of which the 
greater number are chiefly used for gambling. 
Dining out is not a feature of Parisian life, and big 
dinners are confined to a very small wealthy circle. 

The common idea that family life does not exist 
in Paris is a great mistake. A married couple 
live in much greater and more constant contact than 
in England, and perhaps this may in some measure 
contribute to the evils so frequently seen in Paris. 
Constantly in each other’s society they get tired of 
each other, and are worried by each other’s small 
defects. There are of course great extremes, and 
there are many people whose life is one round of 
excitement. In the provinces the family ties are 
stronger than in the capital, and there is a certain 
old fashioned custom of rather tiresome family 
meetings at stated periods, which no doubt tends to 
keep up intercourse between the scattered members. 

The difference between Paris and the country 
cannot be sufficiently insisted upon. The remote 
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districts contain strong moral material, but too often 
unleavened by intellect. No intellectual youth can 
stand the stagnation of the provincial town, nor can 
he get there the necessary training to fit him for 
the professions. On the other hand, the jeunesse 
of the provinces who flock to Paris to study are apt 
to return home with an extra dose of the fm de 
siécle poison, the worst effect of which perhaps is 
the merciless desire to be spiritual at the expense 
of all sentiment. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


With regard to holidays, Sunday, as a rest day, is 
much more observed than is generally supposed. 
The majority of the shops are shut all day, others, 
such as provision shops, are closed at latest at two ; 
very few, liketobacconists, remain open all day. The 
museums are open on Sunday, but closed on Monday 
to allow a holiday for employés. Certain official 
holidays, mostly of a civil character, are recognised 
by the State. 

The French are a much more early rising people 
than the English. Atan hour when London is still 
slumbering, Paris has already begun to stir. At 
five A.M., or evenearlier, the marchand de vin takes 
down his shutters and lights his gas to catch the 
workman on the way to his work and supply him 
the dram which supplements or takes the place of 
his morning café. The bakers and the milkmen 
are the next to open. The generality of shops open 
about eight. Early omnibuses with special fares 
for workmen begin ro run at six. An old French 
proverb, the counterpart of our early to rise etc., is 
“se lever 4 six, manger 4 dix, diner 4 six, secoucher 
i dix.” The ordinary hour to rise is seven. The 
petit déjefiner is a cup of café au lait, plain milk, 
chocolate or sometimes soup, with a roll. Déjediner 
is taken at eleven or twelve, dinner from half-past 
six to seven. ‘These hours apply pretty nearly 
amongst all classes. 

The Frenchman’s life is as a rule quiet and 
uneventful, regular and peaceful. Society ways of 
course resemble each other all the world over, and 
of these it is needless tospeak. With regard tothe 
future of France it is difficult to prophesy. An 
acute observer has said : 

“The vigour of the peasant class is making itself 
felt in France, anda is already pushing aside the 
bourgeoisie out of many careers. They are carry- 
ing off honours in the schools, they are applying to 
their labours all the vigorous freshness oc a tem- 
perament untouched by the influence which has 
produced in the towns a nervous, irritable, and 
sceptical generation. Vigour and health are the 
impressions these country dwellers make upon the 
observer, in contrast tothe dwellers in thetowns. It 
has often been disputed whether Paris be the heart 
or the head of France. This quarrel has neve 
been decided to the satisfaction of the combatants. 
What is true is that it is the body and soul of 
France which suffer for the errors of its rulers, and 
afterwards compensate for them with wealth ; enter- 
prise and bravery, to the admiration of the world, 
are found remote from the capital in the workshops 
and homes of provincial towns and among the 
vineyards and cornfields of the pleasant land.” 
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Segond Thought 





OPINION 


Professor Hux- 
ley is inclined 
to believe in the 
sea-serpent. At all events, 
he knows of no a priori 
reason “why snake-bodied 
reptiles, from fifty feet long 
and upwards, should not dis- 
port themselves in our seas,” as such 
reptiles were wont to do in the very 
early ages of the world. Unfor- 
tunately, the majority of sea-serpent 
stories are lacking in proper authenti- 
cation, and to most of us that retiring creature is a 
mere “silly season” jest, grown somewhat stale. 
3ut the literature of the sea-serpent is rather more 
extensive than most people suppose, and the 
apparition has more than once been testified to in 
circumstances and under conditions that made 
disbelieving hard. On the other hand, very many 
of the monsters that mariners have sworn to, and 
of which they have left descriptions, have been 
properly scouted by zoologists as bearing very little 
resemblance to serpents. For all this, the sea- 
serpent may still exist, and from what we know of 
serpent life in general, and the habit of hibernation 
in particular, it is by no means improbable that this 
particular variety would come to the surface oc- 
casionally to bask in the sun at that precise season 
of the year at which it is most commonly alleged 
to have been seen.—H. 


The Sea- 
Serpent. 


The course of human life and that o. 
a river—a very old comparison, but 
one which from its truthfulness will 
ever stand the test of time. May it not be 


The Rush of 
the Stream, 
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that for cach generation there is a special aspect of 
the simile which is, so to speak, typical of the 
age? We, in this present busy, hurrying century, 
are not content without difficulties to overcome, 
obstacles to remove. ‘Therefore, for our day, the 
source of the river in the rushing mountain torrent 
is the most fitting image. We watch it dashing 
from rock to rock, pitilessly carrying down in its 
course all that impedes progress, and we triumph 
in its might and strength. ‘Therein we see a 
picture of the rapid onward flow of our many 
works, undertaken with much the same headlong 
dash, and often with the same accompaniment of 
noise to attract the world’s notice. With some- 
thing akin to contempt we turn to gaze on those 
narrow streams, creeping slowly and silently through 
the flats. For are not these symbols to us of those 
whose lives are lived in what we call intolerable 
monotony, and who, marvel as we may, are con- 
tent to have it so? And the broad and placid 
river, flowing swiftly but calmly towards the misty 
ocean, speaks to us of certain completion and of 
final rest. In our feverish haste for ever fresh 
beginnings, bringing with them self-imposed toil, 
there is hardly time to “remember the end.” 
There are, also, those streams which we are told 
soon lose themselves in sandy wastes ; and those 
others, reaching indeed the sea, but meanly trick- 
ling thitherwards through lands changed by their 
agency into unpeopled and desolate marshes. 
Lives swallowed up by trifles? lives wasting all 
around by unhealthy influences? Of such are 
those rivers but too true images. What have we 
to do with these? Surely it behoves us to spend 
the abundant energy of the times in diverting 
such lives into deeper channels and leading them 
into healthier courses. Thus can we turn the 
impetuosity of the mountain stream into 2 lesson, 
productive of much present good to ourselves, 
and of, it may be, endless blessings to future 
ages.—E. M. 








“Come when you're called, go when 
you're bid,” is for grown-up folk as 
well as for small ones. What is this but the 
highest ¢act—to be present when you are wanted, 
and absent when you are not needed; to /ee/ 
when you are needed and when not ?—E. H. H. 


Tact. 


An Irish Catholic priest caught a 
small boy carrying off his hat. “ What 
are ye doin’ there, Micky?” quoth 
he. The youngster was at no loss for a reply. 
“Sure, I thought I’d like to havea relict o’ your 
riverince !”—E, H. H. 


Ready, ay 
ready. 


In the olden days the ills that flesh 
is heir to were often the source of 
greater evils ; the cure was often more perilous 
than the disease. Patients who would have re- 
covered had they been left alone were bled to 
death by the doctors. Bleeding was regarded as 
a universal necessity. If a woman fainted she was 
bled, if a man broke his leg the learned leech came 
with his lancet. The most dangerous and painful 
remedies were applied as a matter of course, and 
when the patient died under them his friends had 
the satisfaction of knowing that his life had been 
taken in the most orthodox fashion. Some of 
the remedies recommended were more curious than 
hurtful. People were buried up to the chin in 
mud baths, cows were brought into the bedrooms 
of consumptive patients, their breath being er- 
garded as a specific ; gold was taken internally by 
people who could afford the luxury, and Baxter 
relates how he nearly lost his life from swallowing a 
golden bullet. On another occasion, to stop 
bleeding at the nose he used by his physician’s ad- 
vice the moss from a. dead man’s skull, a remedy 
recommended by Lord Bacon, who observes that 
the moss must be taken from an unburied skull. 
John Wesley, in his “ Primitive Physic,” prescribes 
“six middling pills of cobwebs” for ague, a dis- 
agreeable dose, but not sounpleasantas a Hampshire 
recipe recorded by Miss Yonge, namely a bandage 
round the wrist lined with gunpowder and set on 
fire. Great as is the progress of medicine in these 
days, it must abate our pride a little to remember 
how much credulity and superstition still exist with 
regard to the healing art. ‘The knowledge and ex- 
perience of men of science have done much for 
medicine and more for surgery, but the people con- 
tinue to patronise the vendors of patent medicines 
warranted to cure all diseases, and they still listen to 
fables as foolish as any which won the faith of their 
forefathers. When the history of this century is 
written, the chapter which contains a record of its 
superstitions is likely to be a long one.—J. b. 


Medical Fads, 


There are few schoolboys or girls who 
have not wished themselves born a 
century or two earlier, that there 
might be fewer dry historical dates and facts to 
master. How easy it must have been when the 


A Compensa- 
tion, 
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world was young to maintain a reputation for 
learning! But if the burden of necessary know- 
ledge grows as the centuries roll on, we have our 
compensations too—new avenues to sense and 
soul, which were but blind alleys to our forbears. 
Of the tastes developed in the latter half of the 
century, one of the simplest, wholesomest, most 
universal, is the love of flowers and trees and all 
green, growing things. True, we read in the 
records of the past of stately pleasure-gardens, 
parks, and plantations. Bacon discoursed in 
praise of these ; so, too, the author of “Sylva,” 
who visited and described most of the fine seats in 
England. But these were the possessions of the 
rich, and with their grottos, waterworks, canals, 
box-copses, and other conceits must have been 
somewhat formal and artificial, The suburban 
garden no more existed than did the suburban 
villa. One does not need to be even middle-aged, 
indeed, to remember the day when in a great and 
flourishing city of the North, if you wanted flowers 
and the finer sorts of vegetables and fruits, you 
had to cultivate them, and where one “nursery” 
supplied the limited demand for shrubs and trees. 
Now, every greengrocer’s window has its bright 
array of blooming plants and cut-flowers, acres of 
waste-land scent the air with fragrance, and not a 
house beyond the pavement’s limit but has its 
arabesque of scarlet and yellow. To be a market- 
gardener in these days must surely be to woo 
fortune ; scarcely the baker or the butcher, in 
middle-class households at least, is more in re- 
quest. Long may he flourish, and more and more 
may the taste for his sweet wares increase and 
spread! To traffic with nature can hurt no man, 
and even the smallest of Edens may hold a great 
deal of God in it. It was the first pleasure He 
made for man, and for all we have lived since 
Adam’s day we cannot better it.—k. 


Loss through If you go on without seeing, you lose 
Disuse. the power to see.—-E. H. H. 


Friends of mine took a young country 
cousin to St. Paul’s. ‘They expected 
her to be greatly impressed, but her one remark 
when she left the cathedral was, “ Did you see 
that funny little man in front of us?”—E. H. H. 


What to See. 


Bishop Butler, in his great treatise “The 
Analogy of Religion,” calls the imagi- 
nation a “ forward delusive faculty,” and his volume 
stands, I think, almost alone among English works 
of the highest order in the entire lack of that 
faculty. For imagination is the source of almost 
all that is highest in literature. Alone indeed, or 
when merely allied to fancy, it may prove delusive ; 
but when tempered with knowledge, with judgment, 
with breadth of thought, with human sympathy, 
and with the homely knowledge known as common 
sense, it becomes a gift of inestimable value. As 
we grow familiar with the landmarks of literary 
history, we find that not in verse alone, but also in 


Imagination. 
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prose, imagination is one of the most distinct and 
striking features. While it forms the life-blood of 
poetry, it also dignifies the pages of historians, and 
illuminates the weighty discourses of philesophers 
and divines. It is the greatest mistake to suppose 
that there is any antagonism between imagination 
and truth ; on the contrary, it is by the help of it 
that we are best able to see into the life of things 
and to estimate their value.—J. pb. 


We are very sorry for the escapades of 
the people who suffer from softening of 
the brain, but the world suffers more 
from the proceedings of those who have hardening 
of the heart !—1. F. M. 


Heads and 
Hearts. 


on Much disappointment arises from our 

a indulging in hopes without adding 

efforts to them. It has been well 

said that castles in the air grow substantial if we 
put foundations under them !—1. F. M. 


We all “yearn” and “aspire,” but 


Resolution. “ 
ssolanon. few of us “ determine ” !—1. F. M. 


Good Example Shall we serve our fellow creatures as 
or Awful a finger-post or as a beacon? (Any 
Warning? ugly thing, you know, may be utilised 

asa beacon!) Shall our lives be for them as a 

lamp held to illumine the upward stair, or as an 

evil smell to scare them out of the cellar? 
I, F. M. 
_—— Much has been written and said 
of Industry, @bout the dangers of indolence. 
Consider the dangers of industry ! 

They are chicfly negative, but not less serious for 
that. A chronic fury of work is to the soul what 
the iron boot is to the poor girl-child’s foot in 
China ; and in each case the captive thing suffers 
under pressure, as long as nature has life enough 
to speak. A time may come when suffering and 
power die together—when the soul subsides within 
its daily grind, as the foot within its ligaments. Is 
that less to be deplored ? 

*“When you have three waggons to look after all night” 
(wrote Waldo, in **An African Farm”), ‘‘ you-are some- 
times so tired you can hardly stand. At first when I walked 
along, driving my waggons in the night, it was glorious ; 
the stars had never looked so beautiful to me. But I soon 
changed, and saw nothing but the road and my oxen. 
Where we stopped, there were often beautiful flowers, but 
after a little while I never looked at them; I was too tired. 
I ate all I could, and then lay down on my face under the 
waygon till the boy came to wake me, and we drove on 
again. . . . But I wasnever miserable. When I could keep 
my oxen from sticking fast, and when I could find a place 
to lie down in, I had all I wanted. You may work a man 


So that all but the animal in him is gone ; you may work 
him till he is a devil.” 


Yes, and a man may work his brain, even at 
good works, till its finest powers shrivel, and all 
but the executive in him is gone. Kindness, ob- 
servation, resource—the instinct to succour in dis- 


tress—these remain ; but the passions that would 
put a glow into them all, grow dim. Sympathy 
dwindles into pity. The man who has no time for 
pathos in his own life, lacks the foundations of 
sym-pathy. Resource, ever on the surface, loses 
in depth what it gains in alertness ; there is no 
leisure wherein to think out deep-reaching plans. 
Certain orators have demanded that Parliament 
should sit almost through the year. They might 
as well propose that legislation should be accom- 
plished mainly while the Ministry are running to 
catch their trains. Space—room in the mind for 
thoughts to spring up spontaneously, and for their 
products to be weighed and measured—is essential 
to the right development of important schemes. 
When James Brindley came to a difficulty in his 
canals, he used to go to bed and stay there till he 
had mentally surmounted the obstacle. 

Alas for the state, the community, the parish, 
whose authorities never dawdle! Just as lost 
things turn up when one is not looking for them, 
the solutions of problems flash on the mind that 
is partly occupied with something else. Many of 
the disastrous actions of good people, otherwise 
unaccountable, are explained by one fact—the 
actors had to make decisions as they ran, without 
a moment’s time to take breath and look round 
upon the landscape.—«. B. B. 


Absence is said to be the test of 
love; is it not rather the meeting 
after along separation that is the 
true test? “Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder,” says the old saw, but sometimes when 
absence is changed to presence, the fondness dies 
away. Re-union often results in dissillusion on 
cne or both sides : we find the long-severed friend 
not quite all that our fancy painted him; we 
cannot find any definite fault, but the old charm 
is gone. It is when we find the dormant love 
rekindled, the old glamour strong upon us, that we 
may “ dare to call it loving.” 

Circumstances are another test of love. Some 
of the characters that most fascinate us would be 
nothing apart from their adjuncts. It would be well 
before you give your heart wholly away to any one 
to try to imagine him as poor, friendless, disgraced, 
or occupying a commonplace or inferior position, 
and to ask yourself if your feelings towards him 
would still be the same. If you can honestly say 
“Yes,” all is well.—H. B. 


The Test of 


Love. 


It has been described as the height 
of politeness, in conversation, to 
allow yourcompanion to explain to you 
a subject about which you know everything and 
he knows nothing ; but there is a greater height 
still. That is to have the same thing happen in 
the presence of a third person as well-informed as 
yourself, and who must think you (being com- 
paratively a stranger to him) as great an ignoramus 
as the other party, because politeness forbids you 
to correct his blunders. ‘True politeness will have 
nothing to do with deceptive reserves, but find 
more fitting speech.—H. B. 


The Test of 
Politeness. 
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FULLY EQUITPED, 


VISIT to the seaside at least once a year, for 
a longer or shorter period according to cir- 
cumstances, has now become so much a part 
of our life that no apology is necessary for this 
series of papers, which are intended to provide 
those persons who possess a microscope, and who 
have sometimes found the time at the seaside hang 
heavy on their hands, with some occupation during 
their holiday, and to give them some hints how to 
collect material for examination, both then and on 
their return. ‘This paper will deal first with the 
collector’s outfit ; and then, with the second and 
third, will briefly describe some of the most 
interesting forms of microscopic life generally met 
with round our coast; while the fourth may be 
profitably devoted to the Marine Aquarium, in 
which such forms may not only be preserved, but 
under fairly favourable conditions will increase and 
multiply, till we have a good supply for our own 
wants, and some over to bestow upon our less 
fortunate friends. 





Every collector has his own methods, which 
he naturally considers the best ; and undoubt- 
edly they are the best for Aim, for the simple 
reason that use has become second nature, and 
he goes to work, so to speak, automatically, 
without reflecting why he does thus or thus. 

The first thing to be considered is outfit, for 
personal wear, for the capture of the game, and 
for its examination and preservation. The 
Rev. Thomas Hincks, F.R.S., one of the greatest 
authorities on British Hydroid Zoophytes, him 
self an enthusiast in the work, says that the 
collector should be “clad in garments that an 
old clothesman would hardly covet, and must 
be totally indifferent to appearances, as indeed 
he will be if he is a true naturalist.” While 
accepting this dictum heartily for himself, the 
writer mentions it here as a counsel of perfec- 
tion rather than an absolute rule. The gar- 
ments should be warm, if old, and nothing but 
woollen should be worn. The hat or cap should 
be of soft material ; opinions differ as to the 
brim or peak—if narrow or small it affords but 
little protection against the sun’s rays, if broad 
it is apt to dip into the water when one bends 
over rock-pools. Every one must please himself 
as to boots or shoes. As in walking over rocks 
covered with weeds it is practically impossible 
to keep the feet dry, many people use canvas 
shoes, which let the water run out again as easily 
as they admit it, and keep a pair of boots and 
dry socks for the journey home from the shore. 
But if one decides to wear boots these should 
have no nails, for a person unaccustomed to 
walking over fucus-covered rocks will find the 
task easier and safer in boots without nails. 
Nor is it wise to trust to a walking-stick for 
support ; the body should be balanced by the 
arms, and in this case, as in most others, practice 
makes perfect. 

For the capture of small game the collector will 
require a stick and net, such as were described in 
the article on “‘ Microscopic Pond Life” (“ Leisure 
Hour,” June 1892). With this apparatus he will 
be able to sweep the rock-pools for Infusorians, 
Rotifers, and sma!l Crustaceans—marine water- 
fleas ; and on boating excursions, if it be allowed 
to hang lightly in the water many Medusans will 
probably be secured. Surface skimmings at sea 
should always be taken, as in warm weather these 
will probably yield Noctiluca, which was known 
in the early part of the century as the marine 
night-light. One must have a strong-bladed knile 





for detaching specimens from the rocks, and 2 
store of glass bottles, to quote Mr. Hincks again, 
“ranging from the homceopathic tube to the pickle 
jar.” 
jars. 


Personally, the line is drawn below pickle 
The largest bottles I ever carry are of the 
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capacity of ten fluid ounces, and they are wide- 
mouthed, so as to take without difficulty a good- 
sized spray of sea-weed that may have on it delicate 
zoophytes, for gentle handling is a necessity with 
creatures so extremely fragile that a touch would 
crush them. These bottles may be carried in any 
fashion that pleases the collector, so that it be not 
in the pockets. There are two good reasons 
against such a method of transport :. the heat 
would probably kill a good many of the animals 
collected, and, moreover, there is the danger, when 
one is leaning over or lying down by the side of a 
rock pool, that the bottles may slip out of one’s 
pocket and be smashed upon the rocks, or that 
their inverted position will allow the water to 
run out—an accident that happens to most people 
when they begin collecting. If one has the neces- 
sary courage, it is well sometimes to dispense with 
a coat, using instead the common blue jersey 
usually worn by fishermen and sailors, or a cardigan 
jacket. 

A basket of some kind is as good a means of carry- 
ing the necessary bottles as can be desired. The 
spaces between them should be filled with coarse 
damp seaweed—the common bladderwrack (Fucus 
vesiculosus) —to keep them cool and to prevent their 
jarring against each other, and consequent breakage. 
In addition to the basket, a satchel slung over the 
right shoulder will be useful. If the interior is 
divided into compartments by stout jean lining, 
room may be found for three ten-ounce bottles, 
four four-inch tubes, and large wooden and small 
brass forceps. ‘There should be a pocket in front 
to take the net when out of use, and two small 
straps to fasten the flap securely. A geological 
hammer and a cold chisel will be found serviceable 
for chipping off bits of rock. It must be borne in 
mind that seaweeds have no true roots, and that 
they will not do well in an aquarium if the thallus 
or disk by which they are attached to a rock or 
stone is injured. 

Besides our microscope we shall want a few 
watch-glasses——or, better still, square blocks of glass 
hollowed out watch-glass fashion—for examining 
objects with a low power, some excavated slips 
three inches by one inch, and some cover-glasses. 
One may take a zoophyte-trough or two, but the 
watch-glasses will answer every purpose, and they 
have no joints or cement on which salt water can 
act. The microscope should be carefully cleaned 
after use, as there is nothing more injurious to 
brasswork than salt water. 

For temporary aquaria nothing can be better 
than the nests of beakers sold cheaply enough at 
any glass shop. But if these cannot be got, clear 
thin tumblers are always at hand. For the better 
preservation of such specimens as good fortune 
may throw in our way, it is well to devote a little 
time to getting these temporary aquaria into going 
order. The beakers or tumblers, as the case may 
be, should be filled with sea-water, and into each 
should be dropped a few green seaweeds, or small 
Stones and shells covered with minute confervoid 
growth. They should then be placed in direct 
sunlight, and covered with a small square of glass 
such as lantern slides are painted on, or something 
else sufficiently heavy to fit close and exclude the 
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dust. If we then bring home a mass of the long 
pipe-like green weed (Enteromorpha), the broad 
sea-lettuce (Ulva), or the branching filamentous 
Cladophora, and, dipping a bunch into each vessel, 
shake it in the water, we shall by this means have 
stocked our temporary aquaria with a host of 
minute animals that will serve for food for more 
important captures, while the weed and conifervoid- 
covered stones will oxygenate the water. 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down for 
collecting. Whenever an organism is met with for 
the first time, the surroundings should be mentally 
noted, and the character of the habitat fixed in the 
memory, or entered in the collecting note-book, 
so that the same or a similar spot may be searched 
for other specimens if they are wanted. 

The dredge may be left out of consideration, as 
it is the instrument of the professional naturalist 
rather than of the amateur. But though we are 
not going to incur the expense and trouble of a 
dredge, it is possible to make interest with fisher 
men and trawlers and obtain from them for a trifle 
some of their “rubbish.” ‘This consists of stones 
and shells brought up in the dredge or trawl, 
and is sure to be covered with minute animal life 

sponges, hydrozoans, polyzoans, tube-dwelling 
worms, and tunicates or sea-squirts, that begin life 
with a brain, an eye, and a primitive backbone, all 
which they lose when they become adult. 

The best time to start for the collecting ground 
—at any rate when we begin operations —is shortly 
after the turn of the tide, just as it begins to ebb. 
By this means the rocks and rock pools high up on 
the shore may be examined first, then the collector 
should work seaward, following the tide down. 
By this meins time will be economised ; and if it 
be remembered that the rarer forms of microscopic 
sea life will generally be met with as we recede from 
high-water mark, we shall take full advantage of 
the ebbing tide and examine the rocks farthest from 
the shore while we have the opportunity. But 
while one makes the best use of the ebb, one must 
be on the watch for the flow. So faras I know, 
there is no record of any serious accident having 
happened to a collector, but it behoves every one 
to be careful, and to see that his ardour does not 
carry hiin so far as to make his return dangerous, 
or even disagreeable. 

The sides of ridges and upstanding rocks should 
be examined, turning back the coarser fucus, for 
underneath this grow delicate weeds, on which may 
be found some of the exquisitely beautiful hydro- 
zoans described and figured in the standard works 
of Allman and Hincks. Here, too, stores of 
Enteromorpha—long green seaweeds, like minute 
sausage-skins—will be found, and we may gather a 
handful or two of this and rinse it in one of our 
bottles filled with water. Hosts of tiny Crustaceans, 
Rotifers, and Infusorians will be shaken off. But 
no animal life, however minute, should be left by 
itself ; vegetable life should always bear it com- 
pany. 

Rock pools are capital hunting grounds, and it 
is impossible to search one with any degree of 
thoroughness without being well rewarded for the 
trouble. In looking for a “likely” rock pool, one 
should be chosen with the sides broken into over- 
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hanging projections like miniature precipices, and 
dotted or covered with some of the finer seaweeds. 
The “ proper” way to hunt a rock pool, as taught us 
by Mr. Hincks, is to lie down beside it, so as to be 
able to gaze into its depths without the fatigue of 
stooping. At first one finds it difficult to distin- 
guish anything but the most general outline ; by 
degrees, however, the eye will become accustomed 
to the strange scene, and the minute tree-like forms 
of many of the so-called Corallines will gradually 
grow distinct. The name Coralline, which properly 
belongs to the pink lime-encrusted seaweed ( Cora/- 
lina officinalis), was formerly used to include many 
of the Hydrozoa and Polyzoa, and, with some 
qualifying term, is still generally employed—as it 
will be in this series —as a popular name for some 
members of both groups. The true Coralline was 
Jong considered to be an animal. Its vegetable 
nature was not demonstrated till 1842, when Dr. 
Johnston kept some for eight weeks in a jar of sea- 
water. Had the Coralline been an animal the 
water, which was not artificially aérated by syring- 
ing or any other method, would have become 
corrupt, and killed the smaller creatures which 
swarmed in the same jar. 

It is well, if possible, to choose a pool into which 
the sun is shining, and the shadows of objects 
should be carefully looked for, since these can often 
be detected when the animals themselves escape 
observation by reason of their transparency. A 
strong-bladed knife should then be passed under 
the adherent base and the tree-like organism care- 
fully placed ina tube. ‘Tufts of weed should be 
brought to the surface and examined in the palm 
of the hand held below the surface of the water, or 
pieces may be detached and put into a tube full of 
sea water for examination with a hand lens (“ Leisure 
Hour,” June 1892, p. 559). On such weeds we 
shall find many of the Hydrozoa and Polyzoa 
(“ Leisure Hour,” August 1892, pp. 696, 697), and 
these will live readily sin our aquaria, where we 
shall be able to observe their reproduction. Most 
of the former group will send off sexual zooids— 
some of them marvellously beautiful, and so dif- 
ferent from the parent forms as to have been classed 
in distinct genera before their true nature was 
known. 

Large stones in rock pools should, if possible, be 
turned over, and the underside carefully scanned. 
The only time I was fortunate enough to meet 
with Ellis’s Tubulous Wrinkled Coralline (Zududaria 
darynx) was on the coast of North Devon. It was 
high tide, and the beach was covered with large 
round stones that made walking wearisome. The 
few pools there were seemed too high up to afford 
much chance of sport, and from those that were 
visited the only spoil secured was a few of the 
commoner kinds that might have been got nearer 
home and with less trouble. But while hunting 
over a poo!, which I had determined should be the 
very last, a hermit crab waddled across the bottom 
and took refuge under a stone. It was not an 
easy matter to turn this, and when it was turned 
the crab was gone. It was a brilliant August day, 
and as I looked into the pool I saw a shadow on 
the stone, which proved to be thrown by a solitary 
stem of this charming little hydrozoan, with its 
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polypite “equal in richness of colour to the 
Guernsey lily.” 

All caves should be carefully explored, as the 
sides and roof are the habitat of many creatures 
that will interest and delight us. Often one may 
meet with rocks disposed somewhat after the 
fashion of a prehistoric memorial—a flat slab sup- 
ported by more or less upright pieces. Here is 
one sure to find abundance of minute sponges. 
Only a small quantity should be taken, for sponges 
are difficult things to keep in aquaria, where there 
is much other animal life. They seem to go wrong 
for love of the thing, and when they die they 
generally corrupt the water so rapidly as to doa 
great deal of mischief before one is aware of what 
has happened. But if a little piece be taken of 
each kind we meet with, it will be easy to identify 
our captures by examining the spicules which form 
the skeleton, or supporting framework of the sponge 
flesh. The usual way of obtaining these spicules 
is to boil the sponge in dilute nitric acid in a test 
tube over a spirit lamp. This destroys the sponge- 
flesh, leaving the spicules at the bottom. A much 
simpler way—and it is equally efficacious—is to 
place a piece of the sponge in a watch-glass or in 
an excavated slip, and tease it out with a couple 
of dissecting needles—bonnet pins will serve at a 
pinch. If the sponge-flesh be now removed and 
the water examined under the microscope we shall 
find it crowded with these spicules. They should 
be drawn, and when opportunity offers the sketches 
should be compared with the plates of some book 
on the subject. Bowerbank’s “ British Spongiade ” 
is the standard work on the subject. 

Sand pools are not to be passed by. These are 
to be found at the base of rocks or stores bedded 
in the sand, where the tide has made a hollow with 
its swirl and eddy, and turned the depression into 
a miniature lake. Floating weed met with in such 
localities generally repays examination. In very 
many cases it has been torn from the sea bottom 
by the waves, and when thrown on shore has 
found a resting-place in the sand-pool. On the 
larger branches sometimes occur the encrusting 
cells of Ellis’s Foliaceous Coralline (Memébranipora 
pilosa), and Gosse’s Stag’s Horn Coralline (AZyont- 
dium hirsutum), while among the vegetation may 
be traced the tendrils of the Nit Coralline (Amathia 
/endigera), with its cells arranged at intervals in 
small groups, the Grape Coralline ( Va/keria uva), 
and the Dodder-like Coralline (Va/keria uva cus- 
cata), which trails over seaweeds just as one may 
see the Dodder trailing over heather and furze. 
But there the similarity ends, for the Dodder Co- 
ralline, unlike the parasite from which it takes 
its name, has no injurious effect on the plants on 
which it lives. 

If the methods described seem to entail too 
much trouble and inconvenience, there remains 
what Mr. Hincks calls a “more easiful way.” 
Every one can walk along the shore following the 
tide as it retreats. The weed cast up will always 
yield some kind of spoil, and sometimes good 
fortune will throw a veritable “haul” in the way 
of the collector. Only last summer a friend who 
was spending his holidays in North Kent sent me 
a small biscuit box loosely packed with seaweed 
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which he had selected with the aid of a pocket 
magnifier. Among the green weeds were several 
species of Cladophora and the palm-like Bryopsis ; 
the red consisted chiefly of Plocamium and 
Ceramium, while the brown weeds were 1¢- 
presented by Cladostephus and Striaria. About 
sixteen hours elapsed between the despatch of the 
parcel and its arrival, and about twenty-four hours 
before its examination. The first proceeding was 
to lay the weed out loosely in soup-plates full of 
clear sea water. It was then cut into convenient 
lengths, put into tubes, and carefully looked over 
with a hand lens. That which showed no sign of 
having animal life on it was thrown away ; that 
which was populated was sorted into jars full of 
water—Polyzoa into one, Hydrozoa into another, 
weeds with Spirorbis into a third, and so on, till the 
material could be properly dealt with and trans- 
ferred to aquaria in going order. Those who are 
not enthusiastic enough to disregard the dis- 
comfort of lying down beside a rock pool will be 
glad to know that this method of collecting what 
my friend calls “sea-wash” proved eminently 
successful. He sent me more Coryne than I had 
ever seen before, or have seen since, at any one 
time—long spreading branches, crowded with 
“heads,” and after they had spent a day or twoina 
large tank they were as lively as if they had never left 
their home at the bottom of the Thames estuary, 
and as if sixteen hours’ confinement in a biscuit box 
were a joyous interlude in a somewhat dull life. 
The Polyzoa swarmed on some of the weed to 
such an extent, that when they came out of their 
tiny cells and spread their tentacles in search of 
food the stems seemed covered with the finest 
down. 


So much for the methods of collecting. Let us 
now see what we may expect to take, beginning 
low down in the scale and working upward to 
higher forms. From surface skimmings on a 
bright calm day we are pretty sure to get the tiny 
Infusorian JVoctiluca miliaris. It is from {jy in. to 
yy in. in diameter, resembling a minute grain of 
boiled sago in appearance. Gosse says that in one 





FIG, 2,—NOCTILUCA MILIARIS (AFTER ALLMAN), GREATLY ENLARGED. 
@, ENTRANCE TO GROOVE; 4, FLAGELLUM; ¢, NUCLEUS. 


of his excursions he obtained as many as would fill 
the bowl of a large teaspoon, and that, though indi- 
vidually they have no distinctive tint, in a mass they 
present a pale red or salmon colour appearance. 
These minute animals, which are very abundant 
round our coasts, are one of the agents in pro- 
Saville 


ducing the phosphorescence of the sea. 
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Kent notes that the luminous flashes seen by 
sailors at night, and attributed to fishes, are in 
many cases due to Noctiluca. Fishes are often 
seen to break away from under the sides of a ship, 
leaving a luminous track, and he concludes that 
the light really comes from the animalcules dis- 
turbed by the passage of the fish, and that “ this 
light is reflected as by a mirror from the glistening 
scales while the Noctiluc remain scintillating for 
some moments, .. . thus producing the more or 
less conspicuous tracks of light left in wake of the 
fish.” Not unfrequently,” says Professor E. Ray 
Lankester, “the phosphorescence on the British 
coasts seems to be solely due to Noctiluca, which 
then occurs in millions in the littoral waters.” 

When seen under the microscope Noctiluca 
appears as a spherical gelatinous mass, generally 
smooth, but sometimes having wrinkles on the 
surface. At one side there is a sort of infolding 
like that of a peach, and just where one would 
look for the peach stalk is the proboscis, or big 
flagellum, which has transverse striations and by 
means of which the animal moves. Near this is 
the oral aperture, or mouth, and a cylindrical 
passage, in which is a smaller flagellum, leading to 
the body-mass, which forms a kind of network. 
Early observers thought they could make out a 
stomach and a vent, but nobody dreams of looking 
for these now. Noctiluca feeds upon the diatoms 
which swarm near the surface of the sea, and often 
when examining this Infusorian under the micro- 
scope the flinty cases of the diatoms may be dis- 
tinguished in the reticulated body-mass. 

The seat of the phosphorescence has been de- 
termined by Professor Allman to lie immediately 
below the cell-wall ; the luminous points may be 
made out with a hand lens, but they are seen to 
much better advantage if one or two are placed in 
an excavated glass slip with a little sea-water, and 
examined under the microscope. If a drop of 
methylated spirit be added, the phosphorescence, 
instead of being intermittent, as is normally the 
case, will be continuous, and will glow with 
intensity till the animal dies. If we have a good 
stock of them, another experiment is worth trying. 
Place one on a similar slip in a little iodine 
solution. Very shortly the reticulated body mass 
will be found to have shrunk up to one side of the 
cell-wall, leaving a clear space nearly all round, 
but still presenting the appearance of network. 

In company with Noctiluca we shall probably 
find another luminous animal (Syacheta daltica), of 
much smaller size, for it is only ;4,5 in. to +}, in. long, 
but of much higher organisation. It belongs to 
the Rotifera, and is not unlike Syncheta pectinata, 
(fig. 9 4, “Leisure Hour,” Aug. 1892, p. 700), 
but the body is cylindrical, and there are two 
minute toes. It is pretty generally distributed 
round our coasts. Gosse took it at Tenby in 
1854, and to him we owe our knowledge of the 
fact that this rotifer is self-luminous, though it is 
not very difficult, now that he has shown the way, to 
satisfy ourselves by personal observation. He was 
standing on the quay at Tenby watching the 
departure of the Bristol steamer, which was just 
leaving the wharf. “An impatient stroke or two 
from her paddles illuminated the dark water under 
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her quarter, and the lowest step of the quay stairs 
was every instant covered with sparks like diamond 
dust by the tiny wavelets that washed over it.” 
On examination he found specimens of this rotifer 
in the water, associated with Noctiluca, to which, 
as being undoubtedly more numerous, the greater 
part of this brilliant display was probably due. 

If we examine small filaments of red or green 
weed under a low power, we shall be almost 
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FIG. 3.— FOLLICULINA AMPULLA (MODIFIED AFTER STEIN). @, THE 
ANIMAL PROTRUDING FROM, AND @ RETRACTED WITHIN, ITS 
SHEATH ; ¢, SHELL OF SPIRORDBIS, BEARING THESE INFUSORIANS. 


certain to find thereon various kinds of the simple 
bell animalcules which are so common on pond 
weed, and which were described and figured last year 
(“ Leisure Hour,” July 1892, pp. 634, 635). One 
tube-dwelling Infusorian, however, which is con- 
fined to salt water and by no means rare, deserves 
special mention. It is frequently found upon the 
shells of Spirorbis (fig. 3 c). which are sometimes 
covered with growths of this organism just as 
pond-snails are with dense forests of Vorticella 
and its close relations, Unfortunately this tiny 
creature has no English name, and its scientific 
title Fo/liculina ampulla seems disproportionately 
long for a species of which about a_ hundred 
would go to the linear inch. But shells are not 
their only habitat. They may be found pretty 
thickly clustered on filamentous weed, and es- 
pecially in the angles made by branches springing 
from the stems. In general appearance they are 
not unlike the freshwater Stentor in a gelatinous 
Sheath. In adult specimens the sheath is a 
beautiful glaucous hue, and the animal itself is 
dark in colour, not from the nature of its food, but 
from the presence of colouring matter, as in some 
species of Stentor. 

It is an extremely pretty sight to watch three or 
four of these creatures, with dark-ground illu- 
mination, as they slowly come out of their cases, 
and epen what by courtesy may be called the 
mouth, while the rapidly vibrating cilia lash the 
water into a vortex that carries down into the 
body-mass tiny particles of animal and vegetable 
food. Any weed or shell on which these creatures 
are found should be preserved and dropped into 


an aquarium, for they are almost sure to increase 
and multiply. 

On pieces of coralline, or stones or shells from 
rock pools, one is nearly certain to meet with 
minute creatures about a quarter of an inch high, 
looking like white, or rosy-red, or flesh-coloured 
bristles, a little thickened at the opaque white top, 
whence radiate a number of thread-like arms or 
tentacles, varying in number with age. In young 
specimens there may be ten or a dozen, in adults 
from thirty to forty. This is Clava multicornis— 
found all round the coast, from Cornwall in the 
south to Shetland and the Orkneys in the north. 
It is one of the Hydrozoa, an order whose _fresh- 
water genera have already been described in this 
magazine (Aug. 1892, pp. 695, 696). As we 
watch Clava under the microscope, we shall see 
that each of the hydra-like heads, or polypites 
(three of which are figured below), springs from 
a creeping thread-like base, called the séo/on, 
sheathed in a chitinous covering which rises into 
a little cup at the base of each polypite. We shall 
also notice that the tentacles are thickened at the 
tips, and that these are covered with minute hairs. 
These hairs, which are organs of touch, are called 
palpocils. When they give notice that any tiny 
creature has come in contact with them, the tentacles 
move towards it instantly, and by means of their 
thread-cells kill or paralyse the prey, which is 
then grasped, and slowly but surely brought near 
the mouth at the top, which bends over to receive 
it. When the creature has fed, it loses its delicate 
thread-like appearance, and becomes like a minia- 
ture sausage. The tentacles contract, the body 
sinks down, gaining in breadth what it loses in 


CLAVA MULTICORNIS ON THE COMMON CORALLINE 
(GREATLY ENLARGED FROM LIFE). 


height. If one has a colony of Clava, some of 
the polypites will be always ready to feed, and to 
watch them it is only necessary to put the whole 
colony into a watch-glass or zoophyte-trough with 
some sea-water, and drop into it a few Entom 
ostracans. They will pay as little heed to the 
Hydrozoan as does the rabbit or fowl to the boa 
into whose cage it is put at feeding-time. And 
the result will be the same. 
H. S. 
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‘“COTTISH manse life in the early part of the 
century, to an infinitely greater extent than 
that of to-day, presented a humorous side ; 

indeed, one is almost inclined to regard every other 

old-time minister as a clerical humourist, so rich is 
the store of amusing anecdote relating to the 
divines who, when the century was young, directed 
the spiritual welfare of the old-fashioned folk north 
of the border. The “ free and easy ” style of inter- 
course with which they indulged their parishioners 

is admirably illustrated in the story told of a 

minister in a rural parish, who, having neglected 

to pray for rain in a time of drought, and being 
waited upon by a deputation which remonstrated 

with him on the subject, replied, “ Weel, weel, I'll 

pray for rain to please ye, but feint a drap ye'll get 

till the change o’ the moon.” That minister was 
apparently blessed with a good deal of sound com- 
mon sense, and evidently knew his congregation’s 
little weaknesses, as well as did the reverend gentle- 
man in Perth, whose church, usually well attended, 
exhibited a number of empty pews one particular 
Sunday, on observing which he administered from 
the pulpit a severe rebuke for the desertion of the 
sanctuary. After the sermon, his daughter re- 
minded him that he had been wasting his words, 
for the people whom he wished to reprove were 
absent, whilst those present were not guilty of the 
offence he was denouncing. “Never fear that, 

guid lass,” said.the canny doctor, “if you speak ill 

o’ anybody he is sure to hear o’ it ;” a remark 

meriting the respect due to an aphorisin. 

The amenities of some of these old ministers 
afford no end of amusement. ‘Take an illustration. 
The Rev. Dr. Gillan, formerly of Glasgow, ob- 
tained his later living at Inchinnan, Renfrewshire, 
on the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Lockhart, who 
left a number of his sermons and other documents 
in the attic room of the manse, intending to 
remove them on his return from a Continental tour 
on which he had just started. While on the 
Continent he had occasion to communicate with 
Dr. Gillan, and in the course of his letter he 
expressed the hope that the manuscripts were safe 
and free from damp. Dr. Gillan, in reply, stated 
that “all the papers were quite dry, especially the 
sermons.” On a subsequent occasion Dr. Lock- 
hart was finding fault with Dr. Gillan for having 
cut down two fine ash trees near the manse, 
which trees he had planted with his own hands, 
thus regarding them with peculiar interest. 
“You deserve to be buried under them,” said the 
reverend reprover. “Then you would have ashes 
to ashes ?” was the apt response of Dr. Gillan. 

The veterans of those days were pretty much 
as the veterans of to-day in point of entertaining 
a half-contemptuous, half patronising estimate of 
the younger brethren of‘the cloth. A most enter- 
taining anecdote illustrative of this phase of their 
character is told about an aged divine who had 
occasionally to avail himself of the assistance of 
probationers. One Sunday, a young man very 
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vain of his accomplishments as a_ preacher 
officiated, and on descending from the pulpit was 
met by the old gentleman with extended hands ; 
and expecting high praise, he said, “No com- 
pliments, I pray.” “Na, na, na, my young friend,” 
said the parson; “nowadays I am glad o’ 
anybody.” Pretty severe on the probationer, but 
then perhaps he deserved it. More witty and not 
less cutting was the reply of Dr. Gilchrist, formerly 
of Greenock, but who died minister of Canongate 
Church, Edinburgh, to a voung minister who was 
one Sabbath officiating in the doctor’s church. On 
going into the vestry the doctor had found his 
substitute ready for duty, and in the course of a 
short conversation before ascending the pulpit, the 
young brother said, “ I suppose, doctor, you repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer in some part of the services?” 
“ Ay, ay ; unless ye hae a better yin o’ yer ain,” 
was the forcible reply. Perhaps, also, there was a 
deal of truth in the remark of an old minister who 
did not quite regard himself as the paragon of 
pulpit perfection. Addressing his assistant, he 
remarked that it was singular how he felt more 
fatigue hearing him than in preaching himself. ‘To 
this the assistant replied that he experienced a 
similar feeling when his reverend constituent was in 
the pulpit. “Then,” rejoined the minister, “I 
peety the folk that have to hear us baith.” Among 
church-gcers of to-day there are not a few, we 
opine, who are as deserving of pity as were those 
who had the misfortune to listen to this old-time 
minister, who might have made an ideal pastor had 
he been as entertaining in the pulpit as he was 
frank in his opinions. 

Not only were the older ministers good at “ taking 
off” their young associates, but the minister’s man, 
or the beadle, to give him his official appellation, 
was likewise a prime hand at throwing in a little 
bit of sarcasm at the expense of some young sprigs 
of the ministry. One of the best anecdotes in 
this line is told of a young minister with rather an 
exalted opinion of his own powers, who said to the 
beadle, “I don’t think I need put on the gown, 
John. It’s only an encumbrance, though some 
folks seem to think it makes a preacher more 
impressive.” ‘lo this John, who had a less exalted 
opinion of the preacher's power, quietly replied : 
“Ay, sir, that’s just it, sir. It maks ye mair 
impressive—an’ ye need it a’, ye need it a’.” 

Onc of the most appreciable features of the old 
Scottish ministers was the knack that many of them 
had of conveying in a humorous sally quite a 
little homily on good conduct. <A case in point 
was that of the Rev. Dr. Lawson of Selkirk, of 
whom, by the way, it is recorded that he actually 
forgot his own wedding-day! He was dining at a 
friend’s house, and a gentleman of the party was fre- 
quently heard employing the words “ Devil take me.’ 
Dr. Lawson at length rose and ordered his horse. 
His host was surprised, and insisted upon his 
remaining, as the dinner was scarcely begun. But 
nothing could prevail on him to do so, and when 
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pressed to give a reason for his abrupt departure 
he replied : “That gentleman there” (pointing to the 
profane party) “has been praying that the Devil 
would take him, and, as I have no wish to be 
present at the scene, I beg to be allowed to depart.” 
One should imagine that the gentleman whom the 
reverend doctor thus referred to would feel rather 
ill at ease for the rest of that evening at any rate. 

Professor Gillespie, having employed the village 
carpenter to put a frame round the dial at the 
manse of Cults, where he was the minister, he 
received from that honest tradesman a bill to this 
effect : “To fencing the dei? 5s. 6d.” “When I 
paid him,” said the professor, “I couldn’t help 
saying : ‘ John, this is rather more than I counted 
on, but I haven’t a word to say. I am paid some- 
where about two hundred a year for fencing the 
deil, and I’m afraid I don’t do it half so effectually 
as you’ve done it.’” 

These old Scottish ministers also excelled in 
repartee, a gift which the Rev. Mr. Shirra of Kirk- 
caldy had in no mean degree. In his old age that 
reverend gentleman, who had been minister at 
Kirkcaldy, retired from duty and took up hisabode 
in Stirling, his native town. Sitting one day on the 
parapet of the old Stirling bridge, two young officers 
from the castle made up to him. Having resolved 
to enjoy a joke at his expense, one of them 
addressed him: “ Your occupation is gone, Mr. 
Shirra. Have you heard the song— 

‘*Some say the deil’s dead 
And buried in Kirkcaldy?” 
“In case it’s true, let us pray for twa puir faitherless 


bairns,” was the ready response of the aged divine. 
Very happy, too, was the pat rejoinder of the 
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Scottish preacher who, being sent one Sunday to 
officiate at a country parish, was accommodated at 
night in the manse in a very diminutive closet, 
instead of the usual best apartment reserved for 
strangers. “Is this the bedroom?” he asked, 
starting back in amazement. ‘’Deed, ay, sir, this 
is the prophet’s chamber.” “It maun be for the 
minor prophets then,” replied the ready-witted 
preacher. Another instance of brilliant repartee, 
enshrining quite a classic pun, was that attributed 
to the Rev. Mr. Thomson, who many years ago was 
the incumbent at Melrose. The manse at Melrose 
was situated close by the fine ruin of the abbey, 
commanding a charming view of the Eildon hills, 
but in the immediate foreground the parish church- 
yard obtruded itself. A lady having remarked to 
Mr. Thomson that it must be melancholy to live 
so near the churchyard, received the happy reply, 
“ Madam, there is a beautiful prospect deyond the 
grave.” The Rev. Walter Dunlop, of whom I have 
already written, could also pack a lot of wisdom 
into a witty response. Perhaps the best specimen 
of his wit is that related of him at the time of the 
celebrated Edward Irving’s lecturing in Dumfries. 
A man who passed as a wag in the district had 
been to hear the famous preacher, and on Mr. 
Dunlop’s meeting him the following day he asked : 
“Weel, Willie, man, an’ what dae ye think of Mr. 
Irving?” “Qh,” answered Willie, contemptuously, 
“the man’s crack’t.” Putting his hand on the 
shoulder of the haughty critic, Mr. Dunlop quietly 
replied : “Willie, ye’ll aften see a licht peepin’ 
through a crack.” “ Humour” somewhat inade- 
quately describes the characteristics with which 
we have been dealing: there is a considerable 
element of “wit” in them as well. 

J. He 
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IDLE DAYS IN 


PATAGONIA. 





THE SERPENT WITH A CROSS. 


LL readers of Mr. W. H. Hudson’s delightful 
work, “ The Naturalist in La Plata,” will wel- 
come the records of “ Idle Days in Patagonia ” 

by the same enthusiastic rambler and student of 
outdoor life, who loves nature more than specimens, 
and well knows how to describe “the pleasure of 
the pathless woods” and “rapture of the lonely 
shore.” 

We soon learn from the pages of this pleasant 
discursive volume' the reason why the active 


1 “Idle Days in Patagonia.” By W. H. Hudson, C.M.z.s. 
(Chapman & Hall, London, 1899). 





“naturalist in La Plata” became an idler in Pata- 
gonia. Mr. Hudson’s introduction to the weird 
country which left such an abiding recollection on 
the mind of his predecessor Darwin was certainly 
not calculated to produce a favourable impression. 
The steamer in which he embarked struck on a 
rock thirty miles north of the mouth of the Rio 
Negro, and drifted off only to run aground on a 
sand-bank. He escaped from the wreck and swam 
and waded ashore, and clambering up over the 
ridges of sand-dunes looked down on the boundless 
plains of “ Patagonia at last.” 
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The next moving incident by flood and field was 
the accidental discharge of a builet, which entered 
his knee, as he was incautiously handling a friend’s 
revolver. Left alone all night in a small hut over 
thirty miles from a settlement, whilst his comrade 
went in search of aid and transport, misery made 
him acquainted with a strange bedfellow, for when 
at last his friend returned and lifted him from his 
rough couch on the floor, a large serpent of 
a venomous kind (Crasfidocephalus alternatus), 
called in the vernacular “the serpent with a cross,” 
from the peculiar markings on its hideous head, 
glided rapidly from under the sheltering warmth of 
the woollen poncho which the disabled naturalist 
had managed to draw over hischilledlimbs. After 





Thus Mr. Hudson became an enforced idler in 
Patagonia, and was content to watch from the 
piazza of the mission-house the autumnal muster 
of the large purple swallows (Progne turcata). He 
became imbued with a proper sense of the charms 
of the Rio Negro and the Black Valley, and 
gradually fell into the idle ruminating ways charac- 
teristic of the dwellers in the vast and silent land 
he later learned to know and love so well. 

**Only at night one feels the winter here (he writes), but 
in September one knows that it has gone, though summer 
birds hav2 not yet returned, nor the forest of dwarf mimosas 
burst into brilliant yellow bloom. Through all seasons the 
general aspect of nature remains the same, owing to the grey 
undeciduous foliage of the tree and shrub vegetation covering 
the country. As spring advances each day dawns apparently 
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MAGELLANIC EAGLE-OWL. 


twenty-four hours’ jolting in a rough bullock-cart a 
haven of rest was reached at the mission-house of 
the South American Missionary Society,' on the 
south bank of the Black River, and he found himself 
“in the hands of one who was a skilful surgeon as 
well as a divine, and who had mended more broken 
bones and extracted more bullets than most sur- 
geons who do not practise on battle-fields.” 


! When Darwin first visited these regions he described the 
Patagonians as savages of the lowest type, and incapable of 
civilisation. It should be remembered to his honour that, 
when he afterwards heard of the successful results of Christian 
effort, so that the natives were no longer the terror of navigators, 
but hospitable helpers of shipwrecked seamen, and displaying 
many useful arts of life, he became a subscriber to the South 
\merican Missionary Society, and recognised the benefits con- 
ferred on the people, 


more brilliantly beautiful than the preceding one, and after 
breakfast I roam forth unencumbered with guns, in search of 
recreation. Hard by my residence there is a hill called the 
Parrot’s Cliff, where the swift current of the river, altering 
its course, has eaten into the shore till a sheer smooth preci- 
pice over a hundred feet high has been formed. In ancient 
times the suunmit must have been the site of an Indian 
village, for I am continually picking up arrow-heads here ; 
at present the face of the cliff is inhabited by a flock of 
screaming Patagonian parrots, that have their ancestral 
breeding-holes in the soft rock. It is also haunted bya flock 
of pigeons that have taken to a feral life, by one pair of littl 
hawks (Falco sparverius), and a colony of purple martins ; 
only these last have not yet returned from their equatorial 
wanderings. Quiet reigns along the precipice when I reach 
it, for the vociferous parrots are away feeding. I lie down 
on my breast and peer over the edge ; far, far beneath me a 
number of coots are peacefully disporting themselves ia the 
water.” 
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Further on in his rambles he discovered a nest 
of the large black leaf-cutting ant (@codema) found 
over the entire South American continent,' and a 
leading member of that social tribe of insects of 
which it has been said that they rank intellectually 
next to ourselves. 


‘¢ Certainly this ant, in its actions, simulates man’s intellect 
very closely, and not in the unpleasant manner of species 
having warrior castes and slaves. The leaf-cutter is exclu- 
sively agricultural in its habits, and constructs subterranean 
galleries in which it stores fresh leaves in amazing quantities. 
The leaves are not eaten, but are cut up into small pieces 
and arranged in beds; these beds quickly become frosted 
over with a growth of minute fungus ; this the ant industri- 
ously gathers and stores for use, and when the artificial bed 
is exhausted, the withered leaves are carried out to make 
room for a layer of fresh ones. Thus the cecodoma literally 
grows its own food, and in this respect appears to have 
reached a stage beyond the most highly developed ant com- 
munities hitherto described. Another interesting fact is 
that, although the leaf-cutters have a peaceful disposition, 
never showing resentment except when gratuitously inter- 
fered with, they are just as courageous as any purely pre- 
<latory species, only their angry emotions and warlike 
qualities always appear to be dominated by reason and the 
public good, Occasionally a community of leaf-cutters goes 
to war with a neighbouring colony of ants of some other 
species ; in this, as in everything else, they seem to act with 
adefinite purposeand great deliberation. Wars are infrequent, 
but in all those I have witnessed—and I have known this 
species from childhood—the fate of the nation is decided in 
one great pitched battle. A spacious bare level spot of 
ground is chosen, where the contending armies meet, the 
fight raging fcr several hours at a stretch, to be renewed on 
several consecutive days. The combatants, equally sprinkled 
over a wide area, are seen engaged in single combat or in 
small groups, while others—non-fighters—run briskly about 
removing the dead and disabled warriors from the field of 
battle.” 

There is a delightful chapter on “ Bird Music in 
South America,” thus contrasted with the songs of 
English birds : 

‘* The bird-language of an English wood or orchard, made 
up in most part of melodious tones, may be compared to a 
band composed entirely of small wind instruments with a 
limited range of sound, and which produces no storms of 
noise, eccentric flights, and violent contrasts, nor anything 
to startle the listener—a sweet but somewhat tame per- 
formance. The South American forest has more the character 
of an orchestra in which a countless number of varied 
instruments take part in a performance in which there are 
many noisy discords, while the tender spiritual tones heard 
at intervals, seem, by contrast, infinitely sweet and precious, 


Mr. Hudson finds much that is new and inter- 
esting to say with regard to “Sight in Savages,” 
and “ Concerning Eyes” and their luminosity. 

We will quote in conclusion a striking passage 
relating an adventure with a “ Magellanic eagle- 
owl.” 

** The haunt of this bird was an island in the river, over- 
grown with giant grasses and tall willows, leafless now, for 
it was in the middle of winter. Here I sought for, and 
found him waiting on his perch for the sun to set. He 
eyed me so calmly when I aimed the gun, I scarcely had the 
heart to pull the trigger. He had reigned there so long, the 
feudal tyrant of that remote wilderness! Many a water-rat, 
stealing like a shadow along the margin between the deep 
stream and the giant rushes, he had snatched away to death; 
many a spotted wild pigeon had woke on its perch at night 


1 In Central America also. We remember seeing a vast and 
orderly procession of these foragers travelling across a path in 
the wooded faseo of the city of Orizaba in the hot lands of 
Mexico, each ant carrying a portion of a cut leaf. The general 
effect of the ‘‘ moving grove” was very extraordinary, and re- 
called to mind Shakespeare's ‘‘ Fear not, till Birnam Wood do 
come to Dunsinane.” 


with his cruel crooked talons piercing its flesh ; and beyond 
the valley on the bushy uplands, many a crested tinamou 
had been slain on her nest, and her beautiful glossy dark 
green eggs left to grow pale in the sun and wind, the little 
lives that were in them dead because of their mother’s 
death. But I wanted that bird badly, and I hardened my 
heart. I fired; he swerved on his perch, remained sus- 
pended for a few moments, then slowly fluttered down. 
Behind the spot where he had fallen was a great mass of 
tangled dark green grass, out of which rose the tall slender 
boles of the trees ; overhead, through the fretwork of leaf- 
less twigs, the sky was flushed with tender roseate tints, for 
the sun had now gone down and the surface of the earth 
was in shadow. Here, in such a scene, and with the 
wintry quiet of the desert over it all, I found my victim 
stung by his wounds to fury, and prepared for the last 
supreme effort.” 


After describing the aspect and movements of 
the mortally-wounded bird, looking majestic even 
in the approach of death, he tells how the fierce 
eyes startled and continued to haunt him : 

** The black horns stood erect, while in the centre of the 
wheel-shaped head the beak snapped incessantly, producing 
a sound resembling the clicking of a sewing machine. 
This was a suitable setting for the pair of magnificent furious 
eyes, on which I gazed with a kind of fascination not 
unmixed with fear, when I remembered the agony of pain 
suffered on former occasions from sharp, crooked talons 
driven into me to the bone. The irides were of a bright 
orange colour, but every time I attempted to approach the 
bird, they kindled into great globes of quivering yellov 
flame, the black pupils being surrounded by a scintillating 
crimson light which threw out minute yellow sparks into 
the air. When I retired from the bird, this preternatural fiery 
aspect would instantly vanish. 

‘* The dragon-eyes of that Magellanic owl haunt me still, 
and when I remember them, the bird’s death still weighs on 
my conscience, albeit by killing it I bestowed on it that 
dusty immortality which is the portion of stuffed specimens 
in a museum, * 


Mr. Hudson is a tender-hearted naturalist, as is 
only becoming in so active a member of the 
Society for the Protection of Birds, and the 
sturdy champion of the unhappy egrets slaughtered 
by thousands in the nesting season for the sake of 
the nuptial plumes which form the “aigrettes” 
woman’s insatiable tyrant Fashion demands. It is 
also evident that he was a very patient, observant, 
and philosophic idler in Patagonia, and many a 
scientific writer may well envy him his vivid de- 
scriptive powers. This South American land, to 
many so dreary, is full of delights for the lover of 
nature, and the archzologist may also find there 
much that is of absorbing interest on the deserted 
sites of Indian villages and the ancient burial- 
places of the sparsely-scattered aborigines. We 
imagine that Mr. Hudson is the first to advocate 
its claims as a health resort. 

**T do not myself believe (he says) there is any climate in 
the world to compare with the winter of the east coast of 
Patagonia, and the atmosphere at all times isso dry and pure 
as to make pulmonary complaints unknown. It is far to 
travel, and in the place of the smoothness of Madeira there 
would be roughness, but how far men go and into what 
rough places in search of rubies and ingots of gold—and life 
is more than these.” 


No traveller in the future, however, is likely to 
produce a more agreeably written record of idle 
days so profitably spent there as this accomplished 
naturalist, whose vivid descriptions of nature and 
life in Patagonia lack neither charm nor force. 

AGNES CRANE. 
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Ou! our lovely laughing Summer, she is coming through 
the woods, 

But she’s lingered on her journey just to still the raging 
floods ; 

She has turned them all to brooklets, and has made them 
blithe and gay, 

As they wander through the meadows, singing softly all 
the day. 


She is dancing through the woodlands, and has tipped 
the trees with gold, 

And bathed them all in sunshine, with her soft bright 
touch of old, 

She has whispered to the birdies, and they fill the air 
with song, 

As they sit and guard their nestlings safe the sheltering 
leaves among. 


She is coming flower-laden, with the dew pearls in her hair, 

In garments green with golden sheen and colours rich 
and rare; 

She will fling her wreaths on branches, and will strew 
the ground with flowers, 

And scatter roses everywhere, and dress the leafy bowers. 


The gorgeous painted butterfly has spread its wings to 
fly, 

And the busy bee 
coming by, 

He must gather in his honey, he must lay a goodly 


keeps working when he hears her 


store 
In his garner safely housed against the summer is no 


more, 


Then she'll wander by the meadows where the sweet 
fresh grass is mown, 

And listen to the music of the scythe upon the stone, 

She will lure the weary reapers to the shade beside the 
pool, 

And fan them in their noon-tide rest with breezes soft 
and cool, 


Summer. 





She will stray into the garden, and will touch with rosy 
hand 

The luscious fruit and sweeten it, with wave of magic 
wand ; 

She will give to waving cornfields all 
rain, 


a soft refreshing 


And bid them when the autumn comes fill stores with 
golden grain. 


She will peep into the orchard, and will press with kisses 
soft 

The blushing cheeks of apples, and the pears that grow 
aloft ; 

She will whisper she is going, to the ripening golden 
plumes, 

And bid them all be ready, when her sister Autumn 


comes, 


Away off to the glorious sea, where little children play, 


Fill dancing waves with sparkling light, and toss the 
feathery spray, 

The little hearts will bound with joy, and shout aloud 
with glee, 


As they dance away the sunny hours beside the lovely sea. 


Then when little feet grow weary, and the tired eyes 
close tight, 

She will linger by theif casement, and will softly breathe 
** Good-night.” 

She will wait them on the golden sands, stay by them 
while they play, 

With merry ring fill hearts that sing with joy the live- 
long day. 


Oh! Summer, beauteous Summer, with thy clustering leaves 
and flowers, 

Thy long long days of sunshine, and thy sot and gent 
showers, 

Come quickly and stay with us long, give all thy joy 
and peace, 

Revive our drooping hearts again, bid care and sorrow cease. 


All the earth is filled with gladness, all the air is filled with song, 
All our hearts are filled with rapture, every voice will find a tongue 
To greet thee as thou comest, from thy warm and sunny clime, 
And hail thee Queen of Beauty, as ‘tis now and for all time. 


Cc. F. SOWERBY., 
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‘THERE is an ever increasing demand through- 
out the world for paper material, to supply 
and meet the enormous consumption. The 

absolute necessity in maintaining it, makes the 

search for such material of the greatest interest to 
all. 

From the remotest ages it has been the practice 
of man to record his thoughts and acts in some 
more or less permanent form. In early times the 
agents employed to receive these records were 
bricks, pottery, and stone ; more recently perhaps 
skins ; ana latterly that known as “paper.” ‘This 
word “paper” comprises so vast a variety of 
bodies, constructed from time to time of material 
gleaned from the several regions of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral creation, that it would be 
more difficult to determine what special material 
had not been found in the substance of paper, 
than to define correctly those which have been 
used in its manufacture. 

Almost daily some form of vegetable material is 
submitted to me, either new, or again on its trial, 
and questions asked as to its growth, or cultiva- 
tion, or natural supply. The great and perhaps the 
first desideratum in material for paper is a large 
and constant supply at a small cost ; the manu- 
facture of paper having arrived at that pitch of 
excellence that, with the aid of machinery, almost 
any substance and refuse can be more or less 
utilised. 

Within the present century, patents have actually 
been taken out for making paper of the following 
amongst, I may almost say, thousands of others : 
hemp, cotton, flax, shrubs, herbs, weeds, ferns, 
moss, lichen, seaweed, hay, straw, grass, rushes, 
flags, thistles, nettles, pine-apple, banana, aloes, 
cacti, palms, sugar-cane, sorghum, esparto, hops, 
stems of peas, beans, potatoes, asparagus, and 





other culinary vegetables ; also wood, bark, roots, 
young shoots, and dead or dried leaves of trees ; 
the fibre from roots of mangold wurzel, parsnips, 
turnip, rhubarb, potatoes, lily bulbs ; tobacco, 
cotton or down of thistles, oil, gum, turf, peat, 
chaff, tan, and spent hops, and dye-stuffs, stable 
litter, leather, refuse from tanyards, currier’s shav- 
ings, animal fibrine, asbestos, lime, alum, sugar of 
lead. Of all these, either singJy or in various com- 
binations, paper of one variety or another has 
been manufactured. 

It is remarkable, however, that in the, compara- 
tively speaking, modern process of paper making, 
one line has alone more or less been followed, that 
of breaking up the original structure, pulping, and 
then reforming it in layered sheets ; and also that 
this process is distinct from that employed by 
the first inventors of paper, the Egyptians, in the 
making of their papyri, and also in the rice paper 
of the Chinese. It is a strange fact that, although 
the word paper is one of daily use, and came to us 
from the Egyptians, its origin should be known to 
so few, and often erroneously described by authors 
who attempt to tell the story. 

The father of Natural History authors, Pliny, gives 
a detailed description of the method of making 
paper in Egypt. “They divide,” he says, “with 2 
kind of needle, the stem of the papyrus into thin 
plates or slender pellicles, each of them as large as 
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the plant will admit. These are the elements of 
which the sheets of paper are composed. ‘The 
pellicles in the centre are the best, and they di- 
minish in value as they depart from it. As they 
are separated from the reed they are extended ona 
table and laid across each other at right angles. 
In this state they are moistened by the water of 
the Nile, and while wet put under a press and 
afterwards exposed to the rays of the sun.” 

It is remarkable that a plant at one time so 
abundant in Egypt, and to which mankind owes 
so much, has long since vanished from its native 
country. It is, however, yet found in the upper 
Nile at about 9° 30’ North latitude, and very 
plentiful at 7° N., and also on the Niger. It is 
common in two districts in Palestine, as reported 
by Mr. Macgregor in his book “ Rob Roy on the 
Jordan,” especially at the “ Waters of Merom.” It 
is also found in Sicily. Authors have attempted 
to distinguish the Sicilian plant from the Egyptian, 
and they try to believe that the ancient plant has 
become extinct ; but Sir Joseph Hooker says “ the 
alleged differences are trivial and inconstant,” and 
therefore we may believe that they are one and 
the same plant, varying somewhat according to the 
habitat or country of the individual. Thus we 
may understand that Papyrus antiquorum, Cyperus 
Papyrus, Cyperus Nilotica, and Cyperus Syriacus, 
are only different names for one and the same 
plant. I may also remark that the plant we now 
have growing in the Botanic Gardens, in its minute 
detail much nearer resembles the published figure 
of the Egyptian papyrus than that of the Sicilian 
plant given to explain the supposed distinctive 
characters of the two. 

This papyrus, paper reed, or bulrush of the Nile 
belongs to the same natural order as our common 
English club rushes, viz. Cyperaceze, and like them 
consists (to use simple terms) of a straight stem 
without joints or partitions, composed outwardly 
of a smooth green integument or skin, forming a 
tube the section of which is triangular ; this tube is 
filled with a pith-like tissue, it varies much in size 
both in length and diameter. ‘The average height 
is about ten feet, but it is often found twelve or six- 
teen ; the diameter is one and a half or two inches 
at the base, gradually tapering to half an inch at 
the apex. At the top of this stiff, hard-looking 
stem is a round bunch (umbel) of thin thread-like 
rays or stalks, supporting the flowers (glumes). At 
the base of these glumes three, rarely four, spikelets 
are projected, shorter and of more delicate structure 
than the original rays of the umbel ; the base of 
the stem, which is supported on a short stout 
creeping rhizome, is clothed or embraced by a 
few broad though pointed blade-like sheaths five 
or six inches in length. The whole plant may be 
likened to a globular-headed mop or sweep’s broom 
with but few hairs, which useful implement in fact 
it much resembles. We are all acquainted with 
the white pith-like substance filling the tubular 
stems of reeds and rushes ; this in the papyrus is of 
peculiar compactness and stability, more open, or 
of lighter structure towards the centre, and thus, as 
Pliny remarks, the centre furnishing the finer or 
more delicate material for paper. 

Following Pliny’s instructions, and having a 
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sample of ancient papyrus before me as a pattern, 
I took a reed of papyrus, and, after peeling off the 
outer skin, cut the pith-like tissue into thin longi- 
tudinal strips or ribbons, laid them side by side, 
each slightly overlapping the next, on a flat table, 
crossed these at right angles with another similar 
layer, just as a mat or hurdle is constructed, 
excepting the interlacing, and then placed the 
whole under a press between bibulous paper, and 
when quite dry, a sheet of papyrus or Egyptian 
paper was the result. I have placed this sample 
of a few days old between sheets of glass in a pic- 
ture frame with a specimen of ancient papyrus at 
least three thousand years old, and another from 
Syracuse nearly three years old; this last manu- 
factured by a family whose ancestors are said to 
have brought from Egypt both the plant and the 
art of making the paper. Only by colour tint of 
age, width of ribbon, and more or less perfection 
of handicraft, are these three samples, manufactured 
under such widely differing circumstances of time, 
country, and operator, to be distinguished the one 
from the other. Examined by the aid of the 
microscope their family likeness becomes the more 
marked. 

It appears uncertain at what date of man’s 
history papyrus was first used, and when it 
eventually gave way to that which has succeeded it ; 
probably both were so gradual as scarcely to be 
defined. The manufacture appears, however, to 
have been an important branch of Egyptian com- 
merce towards the end of the Roman Republic, 
increasing during the reign of Augustus ; and the 
Emperor Adrian mentions that in his time the pre- 
paring of papyrus was one of the principal occupa- 
tions of the Alexandrians. 

Although only manufactured in Egypt, as the 
stems when quite freshly cut are alone capable of 
being used (they dry and shrivel up ina few hours), 
yet the crude material imported to Rome in im 
mense quantities was there manipulated, dressed, 
and polished, and thus, perhaps, put into as many 
zesthetic forms as we see in paper at the present 
day. 

The “rice paper” of the Chinese is in structure 
somewhat allied to papyrus, being composed of the 
true pith or “medulla” of a tree. The pith in the 
young stems or branches of Aralia papyrifera is 
cut into short lengths of a few inches; these are 
turned round on a sharp knife, and a thin sheet 
peeled or planed in a volute from the circumference 
to the centre. By this process a sheet is obtained 
of much larger area than the circumference of the 
piece of pith from which it is cut. These sheets 
are then flattened out and dried. ‘The plant is 
now common in England, and the leaves being 
very handsome (resembling huge _horse-chest 
nut leaves) it is much used in the sub-tropical 
gardens of our parks. It is not quite hardy even 
in the south of England. ‘The surface of all parts 
of the plant is covered by a delicate light brown or 
fawn-coloured dust, which on examination by the 
aid of the microscope is found to be composed of 
most beautiful stellate hairs, varying in size and 
number of rays. It is a very good object for almost 
any power. 

The same process as that followed in making 

40 
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rice paper has been employed for cutting veneers 
of wood, viz., peeling the block in a volute : and 
thus not only can a veneer be obtained of much 
larger dimensions than either the diameter or cir- 
cumference of the block from which it is cut, but 
the ornamental “curl” or “ figure,” which in many 
cases results principally from the special structure 
or arrangement of the outer layers of wood, can 
be better utilised, and an improved specimen ob 
tained. 

As the demand for paper is so enormous, ever 
increasing, and not likely to diminish, I think that 











experiments ought to be undertaken to secure a 
supply of some material equal to that obtained from 
the ancient papyrus. There is no lack of the flimsy 
substitutes procured from a multitude of common 
substances, or of paper re-manufactured for tem- 
porary use, but a supply of good paper, at least 
equal to that made from the best rags, is an object 
worthy of the highest effort of our Society of Arts. 
I am ready to give the utmost assistance to such 
experimental inquiry, from the sources available in 
the Royal Botanic Society’s Garden. 
WILLIAM SOWERLY. 
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ys the banks of the river Murray, in the colony 
( of Victoria, and of South Australia, there 
have lately sprung up two new settlements, 

the prosperity of which gives new meaning to the 
words “Advance, Australia.” The Murray is 
probably the largest and finest river in all Australia, 
usually rather slow of course and of unequal volume 
of water, but running through vast regions of rich 
land, and with a matchless climate, so far as sun 
and equal temperature are concerned. ‘The one 
chief drawback has been that the rainfall is irregular 
and insufficient, and periods of drought, if they 
do not often cause actual distress, have interfered 
with the steady advance of prosperity in agriculture. 
It occurred to some of the Australian agri- 


culturists that the natural defect of insufficient and 
irregular water could be remedied by the very 
simple method of artificial irrigation. ‘They heard 
of similar attempts being successfully made in 
California, especially in the settlement of Ontario, 
by the Messrs. Chaffey. They resolved to send a 
deputation to inspect the Californian colony, and 
this is the report which was brought back by the 
Hon. Alfred Deakin, 
Victoria, who in an address after his return said: 


** Among the American Colonies there was one visited ly 
myself and companions, the colony of Ontario, founded by the 
Chaffeys, then in its early days. 
colony, there was very little building and very little planting. 
The place was a lone waste, stretching from a railway 
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station to a range of hills. I have since seen photos of the 
place, from which I see that the avenue is now shaded with 
splendid trees ; there are cable cars and magnificent buildings, 
and the settlement is now a prosperous one. The most 
striking feature was that the water was obtained from a 
tunnel driven some 3,000 feet into the hill, and conveyed by 
concrete pipes to the highest corner of each ten-acre allot- 
ment. None of the advantages of the place were lost to 
me as I was driven round by Mr. W. B. Chaffey. 

‘*[ was very much struck with this settlement, on which 
£100,000 was spent, before any purchasers were sought. 
We had a conversation about Australia, and Mr, W. Chaffey 
made the remark that perhaps they would come out to 
Aus:ralia some day. I said devoutly, ‘I hope you will,’ but 
I did not expect that he and his brother would do so,” 


Well, the Messrs. Chaffey in due time did go to 
Australia, and the Governments of Victoria and 
South Australia, having heard of their coming, were 
prepared to hear their proposals and to meet their 
wishes. ‘The result was that two wide tracts of 
land on the banks of the Murray River were secured 
for the experiments, named Mildura and Renmark 
respectively, both on the banks of the river and in 
the two colonies. 

The areas are of great extent, at least 500,000 
acres, but at both places only a portion of the 
ground was arranged to be dealt with—50,000 acres 
at Mildura, and 30,000 at Renmark to commence 
with. The settlements are about 140 miles distant 
from each other by water. The plain comprising 
the Mildura estate is, roughly estimated, a couple 
of miles wide, extending about four miles along the 
river to the west. The river at this place is about 
300 feet wide, and thirty feet deep on the average. 
In point of soil and climate the two estates are very 
similar. No part of the estates is more than 
250 miles from the sea, and on the whole, according 
to the Chaffeys, the estates do not differ in climate 
from California, the abundance of the vegetation 
and the fruits of which are known to all. 

Before the arrival of the brothers W. and George 
Chaffey, an agent was sent, and the Governments 
at first did not see how the experiments could be 
attempted, because all the best land had been 
already sold to selectors, and it would be impossible 
to purchase 50,000 acres, with water-right worth 
having, without enormous outlay. ‘The possibility 
of settling in the mallee district had not been 
thought of ; but what had been done by Americans 
in California could surely be attempted successfully 
in Australia. 

To cut the matter short, on the arrival of Mr. 
George Chaffey, he suggested that Mildura would 
be a good place to commence a settlement ; and an 
agreement as to purchase being drawn up, a Bill 
was presented to Parliament, and the establishment 
of the colony authorised, the right of irrigation 
being secured by the Government for the settle- 
ment. 

The same process was gone through at Renmark, 
with the Water Supply Department and the Land 
Agency, and 30,000 acres were allocated for starting 
the settlement. The position and prospects of 
both colonies are as promising and hopeful as could 
be desired ; and the rapid taking up of allotments 
leads to the assurance that, with due outlay of 
capital, and with personal labour and superin- 
tendence, a certain competence can be obtained 
from these irrigation colonies more surely than 


from agricultural land elsewhere, except in plots 
close to large towns. 

There is no lack of markets for the produce. 
The export of fruit to England is large and ever 
increasing. England alone imports at present about 
10,000,000 of foreign fruits. Australia can send 
oranges to England during the hot summer months, 
which St. Michaels or nearer orchards never could 
do. It is said that a single orange tree will yield 
1,000 to 1,500 oranges, and eighty trees can be 
grown on an acre of the irrigated land. Every 
other sort of fruit can be successfully grown. 

The Earl of Ranfurly, one of the largest owners 
of land in Mildura, after an absence of two years 
in England, on revisiting the colony, was perfectly 
astonished at the increasing value of the property. 
He did not think, however, that others would be 
equally fortunate if not prepared to venture a large 
outlay per acre to start the cultivation. One of the 
settlers at Renmark, Mr. H. M. Johns, writing on 
June 11, 1892, says that new settlers arriving were 
willing to buy allotments at 65 to 70 per cent, 
above the first price paid, and that everything as 
yet appears hopeful and prosperous. 

It is not to England, India, and distant places 
that the produce is alone sent. ‘The vast popula 
tions of Melbourne and other Australian large towns 
take any amount of dried fruit, raisins, apricots, 
and the like. ‘Twenty tons of dried raisins were 
consigned at one despatch to Melbourne. In the 
most recent official reports the accounts of the 
irrigation colonies are very favourable, and like 
testimonies are given now by the speakers at our 
own great agricultural meetings in England. ‘The 
Prince and Princess of Wales, at the Agricultural 
Show at Doncaster in 1891, were astonished at the 
specimens exhibited from Australia. The Duke of 
Montrose, at the Highland Agricultural Society, 
was equally surprised at what he saw exhibited at 
Stirling last year. ‘The late Bishop of Melbourne, 
Dr. Moorhouse, now Bishop of Manchester, says 
that “the Murray, 2,500 miles long, ten times as 
long as the Thames, by means of irrigation, would 
maintain an immense population, and lead to the 
accumulation of great wealth. ‘The colony has a 
glorious future before it.” A multitude of similar 
testimonies could be added, one of the most satis- 
factory being that of Mr. Richard ‘Tangye, the 
eminent engineer of Birmingham and London, 
who says: “I was delighted with these colonies, 
I bought a go-acre block for #800, which the 
Chaffeys will cultivate for me, growing raisins, 
vines, oranges, peaches. I ate peaches at Mildura 
which were perfectly equal to the best English hot 
house peaches.” Lord Brassey has told, in the 
“Nineteenth Century,” his opinion ; and he adds 
that “when irrigation is extended, Australia will 
easily support ten times its present population.” 

These Californian and Australian settlements are 
merely renewals of the simple process of artificial 
irrigation which in former times brought fertility 
and wealth to naturally barren regions. Who can 
doubt that by this means the Syrian slopes were 
made to be crowned with plenty, and to support a 
vast population? What would Egypt without the 
natural inundation of its rivers become? I have 
seen in the Vega of Granada the remains of the 








magnificent aqueducts by which the Moors once 
spread boundless fertility, the water being drawn 
from the snow-clad Sierra Nevada. I have seen in 
Madeira the terraced heights skilfully irrigated by 
water brought from the mountains in former times. 
Everywhere, by man’s skill and labour, irrigation 
has made dry and barren places burst forth with 
fertility and plenty. ‘There is hardly a colony 
where English wealth and population do not 
depend on the art of irrigation, an art now neg- 
lected or little favoured. Let our civil engineers, 
who have devoted their science and skill so keenly 
to increasing the illuminating and the locomotive 
powers of nature, and with light and electricity 
shown us such wonders, apply some of their time 
and skill to the much simpler task of increasing 
the water supply in arid and barren regions, by 
artesian wells or other ways. ‘They will confer on 
humanity greater benefits than by the wonders of 
speed or of light they bring to the service of man. 
‘These achievements are chiefly for the use of the 
rich and money-making classes. Let them do 
something for the increase of the food and the 
happiness of the masses by helping the service of 
irrigation in places now parched and poor for want 
of water. 

Although we have chiefly confined our notice to 
the two settlements originally founded by the 
brothers Chaffey, Mildura and Renmark, it must 
be understood that these are only specimens of the 
vast regions in the mallee country now under trri- 
gation, ‘There are in Victoria alone at least twenty- 
five “ water-trusts,” as they are called—associations 
or “companies” composed of owners who are 
allowed to borrow money from the Government at 
4) per cent. on the security of their land, and then 
making profit by sub-letting so many acres, with a 
charge for water delivered. For example, the 
Rodney Irrigation ‘Trust has a district covering 
284,000 acres, and the.loan from Government is 
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£242,000. The whole of this region is now 
covered with vineyards and orchards, and immense 
returns are obtained either by individual lessees or 
companies working the farms. The areas most 
in demand are from twenty-five to fifty acres. 
These are obtained at prices ranging from £ 13 to 
A#15 an acre, the usual arrangement being to pay 
down ¥ 2 per acre on deposit, the remainder standing 
over at 6 per cent. interest for four years, when the 
land is supposed to be in full work and self-sup- 
porting. In a recent article in the “ Times ” (April 
8, 1893), one of a series of “ Letters on Australia,” 
full details are given of the average outlay necessary 
for planting, cultivating, and working a farm, in- 
cluding the cost of fencing, watering, building 
wooden huts, buying tools and implements, stocking, 
and every expense of living, with certainty of pro- 
fitable return in four or five years. The writer 
was assured that a working man and his family 
thrive even on so small a plot as five acres. 
The increase of these rural colonies will relieve 
the population in the great towns, and this is 
the most wholesome and hopeful feature of the 
system. 

No one can estimate what will be the result of 
this “intense culture.” The gold-finding epoch 
brought a sudden rush of emigrants; but this 
quieter industry will secure a great and increasing 
number of steady agricultural labourers and 
farmers to add enduring strength and wealth to 
the Australian colonies. These irrigation settle 
ments have already increased the value of land 
two or threefold, and though the land may require 
more care and more cost in cultivation, the produce 
will ultimately be of tenfold the former value, 
either by corn-growing or sheep feeding. With th 
increase of swift steamers, ice-cased for conveyance 
of meat or fruit, butter and dairy produce, the wide 
world will become the market for the farms ol 
Australia. 


Varieties. 
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Sir Richard Owen and Adam Black, M.P.— The following 
anecdote was told by Professor Owen to Mr. Black, the 
publisher, and member for Edinburgh, when he was a guest 
at the Lodge at Sheen. Some time ago, said Owen, when 
a dock was being excavated near Newcastle, they came upon 
an ancient forest. The trees were petrified on the outside, 
with hard black wood within ; but the most remarkable part 
of the discovery was that one of the trees was cut in the 
trunk, and evidently cut by an instrument, and by the hand 
of man, which the engineer said must have been done many 
thousands of years before the creation of man in Paradise. 
Owen was sent for, and was much puzzled by it. They went 
down into the mud, examining all about. He was told that 
chips had been found too. 
there had been chips the sea must have washed them away. 
This only excited his suspicion, but the engineer insisted 


This he could not credit, for if 


that here was a proof of the population of the world long 
before the time of Adam. On the third day some on 
spoke of a navvy called Darby Joe, who had been working 
in that quarter for a railway. Darby was asked if he knew 
anything about the cutting of that trunk. ‘‘Them’s ma 
cuttin’,” said he. ‘‘ And the chips?” ‘*Them’s ma cuttin 
too.” He added that the head of the tree should be ther 
too. Owen offered half-a-crown to the first man who sh« 
find it, and it was soon forthcoming. 

It was during this same visit that the professor told Mr. 
Black about the acute sense of hearing of the goose tribes. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, asked Owen if there was anything in the habits of the 
goose to give rise to the tradition that Rome was saved by 
its cackling, and raising the alarm on the approach of the 
enemy at night. Owen replied that he had a pond and 
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geese near his door, and he had watched their habits at 
night ; they took up the most favourable positions, and if any 
danger seemed to approach, the old gander gave the alarm, 
and they all immediately plunged into the water. If at any 
time he happened to come very late, or rather very early in 
the morning, the geese always gave the alarm before he came 
near the house, and always before the dog. 


Rapid Changes of French Ministers.—In 1837, an 
American, Mr. George Ticknor, was travelling in Europe, 
and at Vienna saw Count Metternich. Ina long conversa- 
tion with him, afterwards published, Metternich said, ‘I 
have governed this Empire for twenty-seven years, and 
during that time I have had to do with twenty-eight French 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs.” If that was the state of things 
under the Bourbon and Orleans dynasties, it is hardly sur- 
prising that under the new Republic the succession of ministers 
is more rapid than ever. In tle Chamber of Deputies there 
are numerous sections, with ill-defined and ever-shifting 
principles, and a multitude of individuals, moved by per- 
sonal ambition, love of power, and of place and pay, ever 
struggling against each other. Every year sees its new 
ministry, with bewildering speed of succession. Many of them 
are from the first recognised as temporary and provisional. 
The President himself would be continually changed if the 
constitution did not fix a certain period of holding that 
The Presidency of the Senate is a more abiding and 
honourable position, and is more likely to be held by the 
foremost man in the Republic. At the time of a new 
election of the Chamber of Representatives, the troubled and 
uncertain state of affairs demands a stronger minister or 
f the cabinet than in ordinary times. At present 
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chief of 
the eyes of the most thoughtful Frenchmen are turned 
towards M. Constans, who, notwithstanding hastiness of 
temper, seems to have stronger will than most of his contem- 
poraries. It was he who drove M. Boulanger into exile and 
saved the Republic from that danger. Whether the existing 
ministry may prove more enduring than its numerous pre- 
decessors is a doubtful question, but M. Constans appears to 
be the man most likely to guide the Republic through the 
tcoublous times that are before it. 


The Solar Eclipse ef April16. By W. T. Lynn, B.A., 
F.R.A.S.—Of the two solar eclipses of the present year 
(during which the moon escapes eclipse entirely) one only is 
(or rather was) total in any part of the world. This, how- 
ever, is of great scientific importance, for as the moon was 
in what is called perigee, or the part of her orbit which is 
nearest the earth, on April 17, the day after the eclipse, her 
apparent size was more than sufficient to cover the sun’s 
disc, so that in the centre of the line over which the moon’s 
shadow passed, causing totality, the duration of that totality 
was considerable; not indeed so great as in some few 
other eclipses, but in some places exceeding four minutes in 
length, and in others not much less. It was not a matter of 
doubt, therefore, that astronomers would organise expeditions 
to those places so as to take advantage of the opportunity 
to obtain additional knowledge of those remarkable append- 
ages which are seen to surround the sun when totally 
eclipsed, and cannot be studied at any other time, as they 
are under ordinary circumstances overpowered by the 
glare of the great luminary itself. Ac when an eclipse is 
total, the moon is centrally placed over the sun, these 
appendages, now known to be very complicated in character, 
appeared to surround both bodies; and in former times it 
was much disputed to which they really appertained. That, 
however, has long since ceased to be the case; after the 
great solar eclipses of July 28, 1851, and July 18, 1860, it 
was recognised that the sun was surrounded by a fiery 
envelope of glowing gases, the upheavings in which cause 
those ‘*red flames” or ‘‘rose-coloured protuberances” which 
first attracted special attention in total eclipses. The names 
sierra and chromosphere have been given to this envelope ; but 
as it can now be examined by the aid of the improved forms 
of spectroscope at any time, itsstudy nolonger forms the battle- 
ground of solar eclipse observations. These are now specially 
devoted tothe structure of the solarappendage known generally 
as the corona, though its inner and outer parts are probably 
of widely different constitution, Into the nature of this we 
have not of course space here to enter, and it would also 
be premature to attempt to describe the results obtained in 


the recent eclipse. We must confine ourselves to a bare 
mention of the expeditions which were sent out for its obser- 
vation, and were highly favoured in that all-important 
point, a clear sky. The line of central eclipse crossed the 
South American continent in a north-easterly direction from 
the coast of Chili to that of northern Brazil, where the dura- 
tion of totality was longest of all, and where observations 
were successfully made by an English party under the charge 
of Mr. Albert Taylor, formerly of Dr. Common’s Observatory 
at Ealing. It was considered so desirable to extend the 
observations of the corona during as long an interval of time 
as possible, that most of the American observers took up 
their stations in Chili, and obtained very valuable photo- 
graphs, the weather being perfect for the purpose. From 
Brazil the line of central eclipse crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
into West Africa, where it was observed by English and 
French parties stationed in Senegambia. The duration of 
totality was there about half a minute shorter than in Brazil, 
but amounted to very nearly four minutes, of which abundant 
use was made. Professor Thorpe at the head of the English 
party, and M. Deslandres at that of one of the French ex- 
peditions, appear to have had weather nearly as favourable 
as the observers in South America; but M. Bigourdan, a 
French astronomer from the Paris Observatory, who had 
charge of a station in another part of Senegal, suffered 
some interruption from haze and cloud, and, though his 
observations were far from being without result, they were 


not so numerous or successful as they would otherwise have 
been. On the whole, however, we have every reason to 
hope that when all the photographs taken have been examined 
and discussed, very valuable additions to our knowledge will 
be obtained. 


At present one remark may be of interest in 


this connection: the confirmation afforded of previous ex 
periences that the appearances presented by a portion of 
the corona are dependent to a great extent upon the amount 


of disturbance known to be existent in the solar surface. 
For the sun is now near a period of maximum disturbance 
(which occurs at regular intervals of about eleven years) as 
shown by the abundance of spots and protuberances ; and 
the coronal phenomena observed dunng the recent eclipse 
were in many respects similar to those noticed in previous 
eclipses which took place when manifestations of that kind 
were also near a maximum, 


Mercantile Marine. —<A statement having been made in 
the “ Times” report of the discussion on this subject, that 
the mercantile marine contains 150,000 seamen (excluding 
masters), out of which 27,000 were said to be Chinese, and 
Lascars 24,000, the British sailors not being 100,000, Mr. 
Scrutton, an authority on marine statistics, gives the following 
as the correct numbers, The numbers on December 31, 
1891, including 16,635 masters, were 232,250, of whom 
Lascars were 23,248, and all cther foreigners 28,881, k wing 
189,155 British, foreigners being only 12°4 percent. For 
comparison in future these numbers shoul « kept. 


The Free Church of Scotland from an Englishman's 
Point of View. The Free Kirk of Scotland, when it 
seceded from its parent in 1843, did so, it must b 


. borne in 
mind, entirely on a question ol organisation, the nght ol 
‘absolute veto” by the congregation. The precise impor 
tance of the question probably no one but a Scotchman can 
even approximately appreciate. But it was the noble 
beginning of an equally noble career. The conscientious 


ness of the Free Kirk, its enthusiasm of self-sacrifice, its 
vigorous youth, its marvellous progress, its educational and 
its missionary efforts, which are now almost conterminous 
with the globe, all prove it to be 
can possibly be given to it 
Church from which it sprang, 


and no higher praise 
a worthy daughter of the 
But having such a history, 
ind differing now from her mother Church in no sing 

important point of ritual, of doctrine, of Church govern 
ment—for the question of patronage on which she had 
seceded was soon afterwards voluntarily surrendered — why 
cannot she be content to do one of two things, both of the m 
honourable? Why cannot she either go back to the arms of 
her mother, who has long been willing to receive her, and is 
anxious to share all dignities and emoluments with her, ot 
continue to pursue the independent course she has chosen in 
the bracing atmosphere of a generous rivalry for the common 
good ; the boundless vigour and rush of youth side by side 
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with the chastened energies, the authority, the stability, the 
hundred sacred associations which rest on age? No real 
benefit can come to the people of Scotland, none to the 
Free Church itself, by the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of a Church which was strong enough to stand the 
Disruption—a trial, be it remembered, to those that clung 
to the old vessel quite as much as to those who launched out 
in a new one—a Church which is regarded with the 
passionate devotion of its memlLers, who outnumber the 
members of all the other reformed Churches in Scotland 
taken together. What emotion or what passion in human 
nature other than a squalid jealousy can be gratified by such 
a work of destruction? — 2. Bosworth Smith, AL.A., 
Assistant Master at Harrow, Biographer of Lord Lawrence. 


Newspaper Statistics.—From the ‘‘ Newspaper Press 
Directory” for 1893 we learn that ‘‘there are now published 
in the United Kingdom 2,268 newspapers, distributed as 
follows :—England, London, 459, provinces, 1,303-1,762 ; 
Wales, 102; Scotland, 214; Ireland, 166; Isles, 24. Of 
these there are 146 daily papers published in England ; 
seven ditto in Wales ; twenty ditto in Scotland ; seventeen 
ditto in Ireland ; two ditto in British Isles. On reference 
to the first edition of this directory for the year 1846 we find 
that in that year there were published in the United Kingdom 
551 journals. Of these fourteen were issued daily — viz., 
twelve in England and two in Ireland; but in 1893 there 
are now established and circulated 2,268 papers, of which 
192 are issued daily, showing that the Press of the country 
has more than quadrupled during the last forty-seven years. 
The increase in daily papers has been still more remarkable, 
the daily issues standing 192 against 14 in 1846. The 
magazines now in course of publication, including the 
quarterly reviews, number 1,961, of which more than 
456 are of a religious character, representing the Church of 
England, Wesleyans, Methodists, Baptists, Independents, 
Roman Catholics, and other Christian communities.” 


Nickel...The New Caledonia mines, which were dis- 
covered about twenty-five years ago, still supply the largest 
part of the world’s nickel. The deposits in Sudbury, 
Canada, will, however, compete very seriously with the New 
Caledonia ores, as the company has now a large plant and 
has several mines which are doing well. The average 
percentage of nickel in the Sudbury deposit is between two 
and three per cent. ; that of the New Caledonia mines is 
from eight to ten per cent. There are deposits at various 
places in the United States: which may be valuable, princi- 
pally in Oregon, Nevada, and North Carolina. 


Emigrant’s Information Circulars.—The most useful and 
practical reports issued from the Emigration Office, Broad- 
way, Westminster, should be consulted by every one who 
thinks of leaving the old country for more hopeful fields of 
labour and work. The latest circular repeats the warning 
against intending emigrants going to Brazil or any South 
American country. For miners there may sometimes be 
special openings in the extreme south, but every other part 
of South America is totally unsuitable for British labourers. 
In the South African Colonies there are advantages to those 
who choose to risk life for obtaining a chance of gain, but the 
cost of living and other expenses make it hazardous for any 
of the artisan or working class to make the attempt to go 
there with families. For clerks and salesmen of every kind 
there is absolutely no opening. Details are given about 
every class of labourers, with the wages, hours of work, and 
expenses. For skilled labour there is little demand; and 
for ordinary workers, such as bricklayers, masons, and field- 
labourers, there is demand in some places specified. Native 
labour is largely employed in most of the colonies, and 
Englishmen will seldom better themselves by going to South 
Africa. In Cape Colony, for instance, we are told that the 
wages of farm-labourers are only two to three shillings a 
day with food, but there is little demand for European 
labourers, and prices of provisions are high. 

When we turn to the Australian Colonies we find that 
there is in some places demand for labourers, and also for 
female domestic servants, but very little employment to be 
obtained by mechanics of any sorts, and absolutely none for 
clerks, shopmen, or warehousemen; nor, indeed, for any 
who are incapable of hard manual toil. In Queensland 
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there is no demand, except in parts where the climate is 
only fit for tropical labourers ; as for the Pacific islanders on 
the sugar plantations. Domestic servants alone can better 
themselves in most of the Australian Colonies at present. 

The one novelty in the Emigration Circular is the favour- 
able report from New Zealand. But there are now no 
assisted passages, and the cost of transit from England is 
comparatively large. For those who have a small capital, or 
savings to start with, no colony possesses better prospects 
than New Zealand. In 1892, the arrivals largely exceeded 
the departures, and the public income greatly exceeded the 
expenditure—the first time that such a report has been made 
for at least ten years. The great development of the frozen 
meat trade, and of fruits and vegetables of all sorts, ex- 
ported in ice-chambered ships, seems to have given the turn 
for the better to New Zealand emigration, Land, formerly 
unsaleable, is being rapidly taken up; new steamers have 
been built for the trade in wool and in meat; and a new 
epoch of prosperity appears to have been inaugurated 
throughout the colony. ‘‘The demand for land for settle- 
ment,” the circular says, ‘‘is steadily increasing.” There 
are village settlements throughout the country. Some of these 
settlements are now of considerable standing, and in the 
provinces of which Canterbury, Otago, Dunedin, are the 
capitals, colonists, either from rural England or from Scotland, 
will find at once home-like places, with churches, schools, 
and every familiar form of old-world civilisation, under 
sunnier skies and busier life, than in any other colony. 
Emigrants are advised to seek information, either by letter 
or by personal application, at the office of the Agent-General 
for New Zealand, 13 Victoria Street, London, S.W. For 
servants, male or female, there is a good demand in nearly 
all districts, and ‘* From Dunedin in Otago” we read, 
‘*there is fair demand for farm and station hands.” At 
Christ Church and Wellington, it is said that ‘* general 
servants never need to be at a loss for situations.” For 
‘* farmers with small capital ” a special handbook, price one 
penny, is issued by the Emigration Office. 


Keltic Remains.—The correspondent at High Wycombe, 
Bucks, who favoured us with the account of a Keltic dagger 
found in the Thames, states that the whole neighbourhood 
is full of remains belonging to the Keltic period, for it was 
a part of the country in which much of the early history of 
Britain was made: ‘‘ Terra antiqua, potens armis;” anancient 
soil, for wars renowned. He offers to send a sketch of some 
of these wars. An article of that kind would be of interest 
merely to a few antiquaries. The vast majority of English 
folk care no more for wars of the Kelts (or Celts, as we pre- 
fer to write them) than about the battles of the Kites and 
Crows. The preservation of relics, and description of tumuli 
or any features of the soil yet recognisable from those old 
times, ought to be the business of local museums and local 
archeologists. Is there a museum, or are there any persons of 
learning, at High Wycombe? Or which is the nearest centre 
of intelligence ? 


Cabdrivers’ Benevolent Association. At a dinner given 
to 200 of the pensioners of this Association, the chairman, 
Mr. R. K. Causton, M.p. (General Lowry, Sir John Astley, 
Major Grimston, and other friends being present), stated that 
at the present time there were 15,219 cabdrivers in the 
metropolis, and that last year 1,119 passed the necessary 
examination for the reception of a licence. As a rule, the 
cabmen of London were hardworking, civil, and honest. 
In 1891 no fewer than 27,230 articles which had been left 
in cabs were deposited at Scotland Yard, of which about half 
were claimed by the losers. The association had at the 


t 


present time 2,300 members, and it undoubtedly did a great 
deal for a five-shilling subscription. It gave annuities of 
£20 a year to fifty eight aged cabmen, made temporary 
grants in the time of need, and gave members the benefits 
of the advice of an honorary solicitor, He urged young 
members of the cab trade to become members of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Whitby, who had been over forty years a cabman, 
and is now an annuitant, responded to the toast. An inci 
dent occurred lately showing the honesty and carefulness of 
many of the cabmen. A letter came from the Lost Property 
Office, Scotland Yard, stating that a hansom cab driver had 
brought an umbrella left in his cab by a gentleman whom he 
drove from Charing Cross to a house in Carlton Vale, N.W. 
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The owner of the umbrella said in the house that he had left 
his umbrella, and supposed he would never see it again, as 
he was starting that afternoon for Liverpool. The letter 
from Scotland Yard was forwarded to him a couple of days 
later, and on writin a description of the umbrella, it was 
forwarded to him by parcel-post at Liverpool, the small per- 
centage being gladly sent for the attention and honesty of 
the cabman, who had only reported the address of the house 
where the owner had called. Mr. Stormouth Murphy, the 
founder and Secretary of the Benevolent Society, lately died, 
after long illness, and his funeral at Kensal Green was not- 
able from the great procession of cabs, the owners and drivers 
of which gave up their time to show honour to the memory 
of their benefactor. 


The Tolbooth, Edinburgh.—A singular error has remained 
unnoticed in the generally correct article on Edinburgh, in 
last year’s volume, by Mrs. E. Fyvie Mayo. The illustra- 
tion called **The Tolbooth,” famous in Scott’s novels as 
‘‘The Heart of Midlothian,” in reality represents the still 
extant Tolbooth of the Canongate, the other Tolbooth 
having long ago disappeared. The same illustration has 
done service in different publications, and the same mis- 
nomer has been repeated in every case. It is a picture of 
the Canongate Jail. 


Doré Gallery.—The pictures of Gustav Doré are no longer 
on exhibition in London. Through mismanagement the 
‘Gallery ” in Bond Street, after gaining a handsome fortune 
for the original speculators and showmen (partly by exhibition 
of the paintings, but chiefly by the publication of engravings 
of them), had to go into liquidation. The whole concern 
was sold toa ‘*gentleman in Liverpool,” who has shipped the 
whole of the paintings to America, where it is proposed to 
issue a series of cheaper engravings. The name of the 
speculator is not given, but a dealer in antique furtiture, 
with a foreign name, in New Bond Street, acted for the 
purchaser. Gustav Doré’s name will live, and his fame 
increase as an artist. Whatever may have been his defects 
in drawing, or in the mechanical and technical details of art, 
he had genius and soul far above the majority of the very 
correct gentlemen of the brush who affected to despise the 
ill-trained and original artist. People of thought and feeling 
could sit for hours before Doré’s great pictures, and be im- 
pressed by the grandeur of their conception, and touched 
by the lessons they conveyed. How many visitors, except 
professional artists and enthusiasts in art, care to linger over 
paintings by some of the most popular of our Royal 
Academicians ? 


Chronograms.—-A cheaper issue of Mr. James Hilton’s 
““Handbook of Chronograms ” is announced by Mr. Eliot 
Stock. It was originally published at two guineas, and is 
now offered to subscribers for fifteen shillings. Mr. Hilton, 
for the first time, with great industry, collected above 5,000 
examples of chronograms, or printers’ marks, embodying 
private or personal incidents, or historical events connected 
with the period of the publication of books. This custom 
has long gone out of general use, but is a curious and often 
useful study for students and antiquaries. The collection in 
the handbook includes the chronograms of many countries, 
and dates from the first origin of printing. Numerous 
illustrations are given in the work. 


The French Language in Switzerland.—The ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Gazette de Ziirich,” with reference to the question discussed 
at the recent Geographical Congress in Berne as to the pre- 
dominance of the French and German languages in Switzer- 
land, reproduces statistics from the Federal Government, 
proving that the former is making more headway than the 
latter. The three Cantons of Basle, Ziirich, and Berne are, 
So far as regards German Switzerland, those in which the 
proportion of the population speaking French is highest. 
This is explicable, in the case of Basle and Ziirich, by the 
fact that they are the chief centres of Swiss commerce, 
while the Canton of Berne is upon the frontier of Romansch 
Switzerland, and comprises the Bernese Jura, where French 
predominates. In the Canton of Ziirich, the number of 
Swizz-speaking French has risen in the last ten years from 
i,471 to 2,024, and in Basle from 1,901 to 2,045, while in 
the Canton of Berne there were, ten years ago, 78,640 


speaking French, as against 452,039 speaking German, 
whereas now the respective figures are 85,535 and 441,927. 
This is attributed, not to the fact of the population of 
French origin gaining ground, so much as to the fact of the 
German-Swiss who come into these cantons taking to speak- 
ing French, The Canton of Neuchatel shows this very 
plainly, for, as no canton attracts so many German-Swiss, it 
would be imagined thet the German-speaking population 
would be constantly on the increase ; but so far is this from 
being the case, that it decreased between 1880 and 1888 
from 24,489 to 22,782, while the French-speaking popula- 
tion increased from 77,525 to 84,367. The Italian language, 
like the Swiss-Italian population, is losing ground ; and the 
number of persons speaking Italian in the Canton of Ticino 
has decreased since 1880 from 129,409 to 124,903; while 
the German-speaking population has increased during the 
same period from 1,054 to 1,912. The Romansch dialect 
of the Grison valleys is also losing ground, the number of 
persons speaking it having dropped since 1880 from 38,000 
to 37,000, 


Tea and Cakes.—In the north of England the four o’clock 
tea is accompanied with cakes. One sort of cake is called 
‘singing hinny,” and another with plums and butter is 
named ‘‘fat rascals.” No teais considered worthy the name 
unless cakes have been baked expressly for it. When on a 
mining expedition as engineer I took tea at a shopkeeper’s 
house in the Tees valley by invitation, there were thirteen 
kinds of cake and bread on the table. 


Antiquity of Man.—A great living expert in this study 
is Mr. Boyd Dawkins, who is not only chief author, but has 
been chief explorer in this field. Ata recent lecture given 
at the London Institute on ‘* the Men of the Caverns,” he 
closed a graphic review of the whole subject by referring to 
the important item of chron logy, and saying, that as to the 
date at which the cavern-men and riverdrift-men lived, he 
was able to say absolutely nothing. One guess was precisely 
as good as another, and it was idle to attach any importance 
to attempts to measure past time outside the reach of history. 
The professor also ridiculed the idea that the earliest remains 
of men belonged to other than proper men, in the full sense 
of the term ; there is absolutely no trace in this department 
of the ‘‘ missing link-” of the Darwinians. 


Water Supply of Paris.—The correspondence of the 
‘* Times,” and indeed of all our daily London papers, gives 
interminable reports of movements and changes in the 
French Ministry, and of proceedings in the Chamber of 
Deputies. These changes have little interest for us in 
England, and in Paris itself they attract little notice. They 
are chiefly the passing story of party conflicts of various 
sections of the Chambers, and the personal struggles of this 
and the other politician to obtain office and authority. It 
would be of far more practical use to report to us some of 
the proceedings of the Municipal Council of Paris, by which 
the whole of Parisian life is controlled and managed. In 
political questions we might not always agree with the views 
of that council, but we have much to learn from them in 
their government of the great metropolis of France. 

One of the latest works in which the Municipal Council 
has been engaged is increasing the water supply of Paris, a 
department under its control, and not, as in London, depend- 
ing on the management of grasping and money-making 
** Water Companies,” attempts to buy up the interests of 
which have hitherto proved unavailing. 

The Paris Municipality lately opened, with much cere- 
mony, the new Montretout reservoirs, by which the daily 
supply of water will be raised from 150,000 to 270,000 
cubic métres. Five years ago the Municipality purchased 
seven springs of the river Avre, a tributary to the Eure on 
the south-west of Paris. This water was found to be of 
great purity, equal, indeed, to that from the Vannes, 
brought from beyond Fontainebleau. An aqueduct, sixty- 
three miles long, carries the water from near the junction of 
the Vigne and the Avre rivers, sometimes above ground, 
sometimes in tunnels, to St. Cloud, where a vast reservoir 
contains 400,000 cubic métres. One of the tunnels at 
Versailles is above four miles in length. The whole cost 
has been about 33,000,000 francs. 

At the opening ceremony the Prefect of the Seine gave 
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an address embodying many interesting historical facts about 
the water supply of the metropolis. In 1613 Louis XII 
tried to restore some of the decayed works of the Roman 
Empire used for supplying the Baths of the Emperor 
Julian. Half a century latter, pumping machines were 
erected for supplying water from the Seine. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century, new supplies were succes- 
sively brought from the river Ourcq and from Belleville and 
St. Gervais, chiefly by aqueduct conveyance. Then came 
the memorable experiment, successful after many years’ 
boring, of the Artesian well at Grenelle, of which the great 
Arago took much charge. Under Louis Philippe and the 
Republic and the Second Empire, new sources were re- 
sorted to; one of these, finished in 1875, brought 100,000 
cubic métres of good water from the Vannes near Troyes, 
by an aqueduct as great as the Croton aqueduct of New 
York, and almost rivalling those of ancient Roman times. 

The supply, now that the Montretout reservoirs are 
opened, is equal to 296 litres (a litre being somewhat more 
than a pint and three-quarters) per head of the population 
of Paris; while London has only 155, Edinburgh 180, 
Brussels 100, and Berlin only 75 litres daily per head of the 
population. 

It would be well if the London County Council, especially 
if there is any hope of union with the Corporation of the 
City, would send a competent deputation of engineers and 
others to examine and report on the water supply of Paris ; 
and, indeed, on the subjects in which the experience of the 
French Metropolitan Municipality manages social and domes- 
tic and financial affairs far better than the voluntary hap-hazard 
way in which such matters are ruled in our ‘free and inde- 


pendent” London. Without being involved in any political 


questions, such a report would be worth a large sum to 
obtain, for the permanent welfare of the vaster area of 


** Greater London.” 


Miss Ek. 
Vomen, 


Proposed Home on a Cheap Scale for Ladies. 
Faithfull, of the Institute for the Employment of 
136 Regent Street, proposes a new method of doing benefit 
for the ‘‘unprotected ” female classes, for whom she is always 
This is no less than building or renting a 
and common sitting 
ladies 


exerting herself. 
large house, with many separate rooms, 
and reception occupation by poor 
governesses, artists, and others. The rent is proposed to be 
only 2s, 6d. a week, the services of a charwoman for cleaning 
the room, and the expenses of the cooking being the only 
additions. In the prospectus, it is said that ‘* the hom« 
would be absolutely unsectarian, with no limit as to age and 
The last words are somewhat vague, 


rooms, tor 


no rules whatever.” 
and require more explanation. But Miss Faithfull is con- 
fident that the scheme would be not only useful but self- 
upporting, though the limit of half-a-crown per room seems 
scarcely possible. Three and sixpence, or sixpence per day, 
would be more likely to meet the requirements of the estab- 
lishment, if in a part of London not remote from the usual 
places of occupation of ‘* poor ladies,” 


Sir Edmund Hornby on an International Court of 
Arbitration._Sir Edmund Hornby, a man of long and 
extensive diplomatic experience, having been a judge of the 
Supreme Consular Court of the Levant, and also judge of 
the Supreme Court of China and Japan, in a letter to 
Dr. Wm. E. Darby, secretary of the Peace Society, says, 
‘¢ Throughout my career, I have had a great deal to do with 
international questions, and I am convinced that Govern- 
ments would far more easily than is imagined refer matters, 
often in their inception easy of settlement, to a Tribunal, if 
one existed, so constituted as to ensure impartial judgments, 
based on recognised principles. It must, however, be 
beyond the reach of suspicion, and also be of the highest 
rank and influence. The smaller states would welcome it 
as a protectorate ; the larger ones would soon come round, 
I have reason to hope that the German Emperor would 
welcome it.” Sir Edmund proposes the creation of a per- 
manent body of arbitrators. They should be about twenty- 
seven in number, selected from the foremost jurists and 
statesmen, with the dignity of senators, and inferior in rank 
only to reigning sovereigns, and to be absolved for life from 
all allegiance to any sovereign, but to be prohibited from 
receiving any gift or honours. Their appointment should be 
at least for ten years, with a salary not less than £10,000 


per annum, and a retiring pension of £3,000, There should 
be a chief secretary with a salary of £5,000. A splendid 
central arbitral college, or court, with spacious grounds, 
should be erected in some convenient and comparatively 
neutral position. The total cost of the whole college and 
its staff of arbitrators would probably not exceed two 
million pounds, or much less than the cost of a single small 
war. The decisions would gradually form a body of practi- 
cal international law, adapted to modern circumstances. 


‘*Town and Gown” in Paris.—_In the year 1553 France 
was in the midst of the between the rising 
Protestants seeking for liberty of worship, and the bigoted 
Catholics who denied it to them. The strife entered into 
families and pervaded all classes. The youths at the 
University of Paris took it up warmly, and so did the city 
apprentices. There were between seven and eight thousand 
young men at the University from all the provinces of 
France. Everybody bore weapons; where we carry 
umbrellas, they carried swords. Hence the affrays were 
commonly bloody, and often ended in fatal consequences, 
At one time the students arrayed themselves against the 
Parisian apprentices and journeymen. A fierce combat ensued, 
the young citizens obtained the banners of their guilds and 
bore them into the battle, the scholars likewise adopted 
banners, and the battles became so frequent and fatal, that 
the Parliament interfered and put down the combatants by 
the aid of the national troops. This was ‘*Town and Gown” 


with a vengeance ! 


struggle 


Italian Folklore.—In a book entitled ‘‘ Etruscan Roman 
Remains” (T. Fisher Unwin), Mr. E. Godfrey Leland 
publishes some curious researches on the old inhabitants of 
the Peninsula :—‘‘ There is in Northern Italy a mountain 
district known as La Romagna Toscana, the inhabitants of 
which speak a rude form of the Bolognese dialect. These 
Romagnoli are manifestly a very ancient race, and appear to 
have preserved traditions and observances little changed 
from an incredibly early time. It has been a question of 
late years whether the Bolognese are of Etrurian origin, and 
it seems to have been generally decided that they are not. 
They were probably there before the Etruscans. But the 
latter at one time held all Italy, and it is very likely that 
they left in remote districts those traces of their culture to 
which this book refers. The name Romagna is applied to 
their district because it once formed part of the Papal or 
Koman dominion, and it is not to be confounded with La 
Romagna proper. Roughly speaking, the region to which I 
refer may be described as lying between Forli and Ravenna. 
Among these people, s¢regherza, or witchcraft—or, as I have 
or ‘the old religion ’) 
even astonish many 


heard it called, ‘la vecchia re te one’ 

exists to a degree which would 
Italians. This s¢regheria, or old religion, is something more 
than a sorcery and something less than a faith. It consists 
in remains of a mythology of spirits, the principal of whom 
preserve the names and attributes of the old Etruscan go 
such as 77néa, or Jupiter, Faflon, or Bacchus, and Zeramo 
(in Etruscan, Zzrms), or Mercury. With these there still 
exist, in a few memories, the most ancient Roman rural 
deities, such as Silvanus, Palus, Pan, and the Fauns._ To all 
of these, invocations or prayers in rude metrical form are 
still addressed, or are at least preserved, and there are many 
stories current regarding them.” 
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